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es Lewis and Clark 
Ris One hundred years ago, found the NORTHWEST inhabited by INDIANS and 
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WILD ANIMALS. 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition 
At PORTLAND, OREGON, JUNE Ist—OCTOBER 15th, 1905 


Commemorates the great work of the explorers and exhibits the conquests 
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connection with the very low rate 
from Chicago, $52.50 from St. 


affords an unusual opportunity 


and contrasts of a century, and, in 
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Seattle. The NORTHERN PACIFIC railway follows the old LEWIS AND 
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Forks, Beavershead Rock, Travelers-Rest Creek, Camp Chopunnish, Mouth of Snake’ River 
and Portland are a few of many places reached by the railway that LEWIS AND CLARK 
visited and named. The NORTHERN PACIFIC PASSENGER DEPARTMENT publish a 
LEWIS AND CLARK booklet of 64 pages, finely printed and illustrated, that deals with 
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& Revolver 


M® = Safe—Reliable—Durable. 
22 caliber, 7 shot, rim fire, 
32 — 5 shot, rim orcenter 














FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smart- 
ing, nervous feet, and instantly takes the 
sting out of corns and bunions. It’s the 
greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
cure for ingrowing nails, sweating, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any 
substitute. Sent by mail for 25c. in 
stamps. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
ita eceinet MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 
use Allen's ’ miele Ss i see oe meterees spect 
, Hdren, Soild by ruggisi everywhere, a 
Foot-Ease.”” Package FREE. fs ss 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 














Let us send you, on 
approval, prepaid, choice 
of rings shown, upon terms 
indicated. Send first payment 
with order, or we will send ring 
C. O. D. first payment, subject to 
examination, balance monthly. P 
Ring Catalog No. F105 FREE. If & 
interested in WATCHES or other 
JEWELRY, ask for Special Catalog. 
HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 
Diamonds—W atches—Jewelry 
213 (F105) State Street CHICA 
Responsibility $250,000. Estab. 1882 





a Tee Compton Investment List 


Contains Bonds netting 4% —5% %. 
Municipal, School, County .(special 
lien) and Real Estate Bonds. 
Special offering this month 
Stoddard County, Missouri Bonds net- 
ting 54%. Denominations $500. 
Opinion of Chas. B. Wood, Atty., 
Chicago, furnished. Life Insurance 
Cos., Savings Banks, Endowed Uni- 
versities, and scores of investors have 
purchased $4,050,000.00 of securities of me and lost not 
one penny. Send for Brochures, testimonials and lists. 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
11 Wardell Building, Macon, Mo. 





















in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 
Good pay. Finest guaranteed 1905 MODELS, 


ome S16 te 34 
lima. $7 to. $i2 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes & Mod- $3 to $8 


els good as new... 
CLEARING SALE at half cost. We 
SHIP ON APPROVALand TEN DAYS TRIAL 


to anyone without a cent deposit. Write at 


t 
\ 

ce & ffer o le bicyc'e. 

| TIRES. SUNDRIES. AUTOMOBILES 

CO., Dept. G54, CHICAGO 


Taught by Mail 
Thoroughly, ‘Taught 
by the founders of the 
original school. Taught 
in an expert manner, 
enabling you to earn 
expert salary. Seven years’ 

success and hundreds 
of successful gradu- 
ates, prospec- 


tus free on request. 


'PAGE-DAVIS CO., Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will appear 
straight and trim if you wear our 
Pneumatic or Cushion-Rubber Forms. 
Adjusted instantly. Impossible to de- 
tect, easy as a garter. 


k ” llustrated 
Sank, masiod ‘under plain lethor onl. 
The Alison G., Desk T, Buffalo,N.Y. 


PATENT 


NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cute of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O'MEARA & PROCK. Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Wash., D.C. 
N.Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 
ee ° 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P, F. Collier & Son, Publishers. New York, 416-424 
W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 
and The International News Co., 5 Breams Bldgs., 
Chancery Lane; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. 
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copy of Cortier’s will reach any new subscriber. 
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<< That Was the Hottest Shell Game I’ve Ever Been Up Against!’’ 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between June 1 
and September 1. This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the story, 
and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, except in 
the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. These authors will receive 
their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
request. Address Fiction Department, Collier’s, 416 West 13th St., New York. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR A PHOTOGRAPH 


In order to secure for Collier’s the best news photographs, a monthly prize of one hun- 
dred dollars will be awarded, in addition to the purchase price of the photograph itself, for 
the best news picture published during the month. This offer is open to amateurs as well 
as to professionals. All photographs must bear on the reverse side the name and address 
of the sender and a full description of the subject pictured. All pictures must be sent flat— 
not rolled—addressed to the Art Editor, Collier's, 416 West 13th St., New York. 
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TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NOMAN. 


Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 

An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- | 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 
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Send this coupon for particulars or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, = ne 
. No. 24 


Please send me information regarding an End for ¢- 














Made-to=Order 


Suits $12.50 


Nothing Ready-Made 


Guaranteed to fit and please you. You take uo risk. 
You simply allow us to prove how much better our 
garments are than those you buy of 
your local tailor for twice our price. 


10,000 Pairs of 
$5 Trousers Free 


To induce you to 
give us your first 
order, we will give 
you a pair of $5.00 

-Wool Trou- 
sers Free with 
your first suit or- 
der, providing 
you write to- 
day for Free Cloth 
Samples of our ele- 
gant $12.50, $15, $18 and 
$20 guaranteed all-wool 
suits, each made strictly 
to order. 

We hereby agree to 
give you 5 days to ex- 
amine and try on the gar- 
ments in your own home, 
with the distinct agree- 
ment to refund the entire 
amount upon the return 
of the garments to us, if unsatis- 
factory. Write today for book of 
styles, measurement blanks and 
superb assortment of nobby, all- 
wool suiting samples free, and see 
for yourself how well we can dress 
you and the dollars you can save 
by ordering a suit of us and 
getting a pair of $5 all-wool 
trousers absolutely free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., Tailors, 202 Moses Bldg., Chicago 
References: Any one of our 900,000 Customers or the Milwaukee 
Ave. Stat Bank, Chicago, Capital Stock, $250,000.00, 


Fill out and mail this coupon today ------------* 
























Owen T. Moses & Co., 202 Moses Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen:—P lease send me style book and sam- 
ples of suits, including your /ree trousers samples. 


I wisha suit made to my order to cost about §...... 


tne tae Ny wakes .weight of goods. 


























No. 9502 A 
J This Splendid 
High Grade Outfit 
consists of a hexa- 
gon three jointed, 
split bamboo nickel 
mounted red, made of 
selected stock, six strips 
carefully glued and nicely 
finished, very closely sil 
wrapped, solid metal reel seat. 
All mountings are full heavy 
nickel plated. Cork handle. 















a stained and varnished hollow 
wooden form and cloth bag. One 
fine quality Anchor Brand Multiply- 
ing Reel, full nickel plated, raised pil 
lar, back sliding click and drag, balance 
handle, holds 40 yards of line. Outfit 
also contains 25 yards of extra quality Hard 
Braided silk for trout or bass, 50 feet of 
water proof S. I. C. Bass Line, No. 64. Two 
dozen split shot for Sinkers. Three No. 7 
Ringed Sinkers for Bass fishing. Six assorted 
styles bass and trout flies. One six foot Silkworm 
Gut Leader. Eighteen single gut Snelled Hooks, 











assorted for trout and bass. One soft Rubber Frog, 
perfect imitation. (One No, 4 Fluted Trolling Spoon, 
nickel plated with swivel hooks, nicely feathered. One colored 
float. This Outfit would ordinarily cost at retail at least $5.00. We 
will send it to you with the distinct understanding, that if you 
are not satisfied with it after you have examined it, you can 
return it to us at our expense and . e 

we will refund your money. Our Special Price 
Our Handsome,New THE BIG STORE ACITY IITSELY 
Sporting Goods Cat- 
nto containing 0 ER 6. 
everything for the 
Fiber ae gatiatrs sacar. NNSTY wrumrata 
application. NEW YORK CITY.NLY. 

L.EMOLA [a5 

WANTED 
Lemon shape, color and odor. 
lls at sight—big money maker. 

Canvassers wanted everywhere. My plan of intro- 
duction makes it easy to sell to housewives, grocers 
or druggists. Secure agency for your territory NOW. 

4 boxes (3 cakes in a box) Lemola Toilet Soap, express 
prepaid, $1.00, Full particulars to agents FRED. 
JOHN Q@. BRAUN, Mfgr., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 


——_—$—___—_ 
Nothing affords better opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instrac- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 


theater and lecture 
cireuit, also local 

. fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lod, and General Public Gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply Catalogue i gs offer fully explains 
everything. Sent Free. ‘ICA PROJECTING CO., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept, 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Let Us Prove What We Claim 
At Our Expense 


There is only one way to prove anything about a typewriter, and 
that is an actual test of the machine itself in your own office. 

That is what we want every possible purchaser of a Fox 7'ype- 
writer to do before he buys. 

When we say the ox 7'ypewriter can be operated with from 25 to 
100 per cent less energy than any other typewriter, it doesn’t mean 
anything to you unless we can show by this saving that it will enable 
you to reduce the cost of typewriting in your office, give you a better 
grade of work and save amount of worry about repairs. 
When we show you that, you are interested. 

In addition to effecting a saving when with a “ox you can do 
Invoicing in conjunction with leaf systems or without, 
tabulating, card writing, manifolding, two-color work, inserting a 
second color for emphasis in a letter or invoice by simply pushing a 
button, have acquainted you with possibilities in typewriting 
which, we believe, you did not know existed. 

And yet the “ox does all these and more. 

We have proved the superiority of the “ox to some of the most 
iminating buyers in the country. Seventy-five per cent of our 
are made under just 
such circumstances. 

If we can prove it 
you, you want our 
chine. 
Remember 

this at our expense. 
All you have to do is 
interested, 
you are. 


you a vast 


loose 
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sales 


to 
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we prove 


say you are tower 


no matter where 
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Write us to-day. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office and Factory 





470 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities. 








Sectional 
below 
Universal Rim with 
removable 
adapted 
standard 
tire, 


outline 
shows new 


flanges 
for any 
clincher 








Sectional outline 
below shows Uni- 
versal Rim with 
flanges adapted for 
scalloped tread tire 
or Goodyear Detach- 
able tire( pneumatic) 




























this difficu 
Less power is required to push a car equipped with the scalloped tread. 
ground smoothly. 
contact with road, requiring the motor to be always driving car uphill. 

If you own a commercial auto the scalloped tread will save you dollars every week. 
you own a pleasure car you need the Goodyear Detachable Tire, which affords a new standard 
of pneumatic luxury with freedom from tire trouble. 
Rim, the sensation of the tire art, 


Balt 
A. SOLID AUTO TIRE 
WITH REAL RESILIENCY 


Goodyear Endless Solid Tire with Scalloped Tread cuts down 
running cost of your car and doubles its life. 
of common solid tires, with at least twice the resiliency. 

Other solid tires throw the severe road shocks on the driving mechanism, keeping the ma- 


chine in — shop and sending it prematurely to the scrap pile. 
ty, allowing full expansion in four directions, which takes off the worst of the jar. 


oodyear 


¢ ERIE ST., AKRON, O., U. S. A 
” , ” . * . 
Brancurs: 
New York: 253 W. 47th St. Detroit: 242 Jefferson Ave. Denver: 220 Sixteenth St. 
Cincinnati: 242 E. 5th St. St. Louis: 1219 N. Broadway. Svracuse: 416 S. Salina St. 
Boston: 6-8 Merrimac St. Los Angeles: 932 S. Main St. Omaba: 1516 Capitol Ave, 
Chicago: 110 Lake St. Cleveland: 69 Frankfort St Philadeiphia, 1521 Spring St. 
Minneapolis: 116 S. 6th St. Buffalo: 670 Main St. 





All the durability 
The scalloped tread ends 


Tire meets the 
In all other solid tires there is a perpetual ‘ripple’ just above point of 
If 


Both adapted to the New Universal 


Goodyear “Good News Book” is worth its weight 
in gold to the car owner. Free to you on request. 





TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 











































































































The WINTON of 1905 ! 

j 

? SS te { 

Rye ero Py 16-20 Horse-power..$1800 

Model B (Shown ee - ..24—30 Horse-power..$2500 i 

Model B, Limousine... ..24~30 Horse-power..$3500 

Model A.. con 40-50 Horse-Power..$3500 

Model A, Limousine. seseeeeess++--4O—50 Horse-power..$4500 | 

| 

ASIEST controlled car in exist- Transmission Gear exposed, in five | 
ence! Can be run bya Youth, seconds, by simply lifting one board, 

after one hour’s coaching. Au- under driver’s foot, turning a handle, | 
tomatic ‘‘Fool-Proof’’ Motor. Does and lifting off cover of Aluminum 

its own work infallibly, without ‘‘tink- Casing. 

ering’’ or adjusting. Safest, surest, simplest Speed- 

Four upright cylinders, fed by one control. 
single Gas-mixer (Carburetor), and All speeds, graduating from 4 miles 
fired by one single Magneto (Electric . an hour to its limit, available by merely 
Sparker.) Simplest and best system pressing right foot on pedal. 
we ever used. The $2500 Winton is shown in abeve 

No Storage Battery. No Multiple picture. It combines strength and 
Vibrator Coils. No Irregular Ignition. elegance. 

No Gauges to Watch. No _ Lever- Note its dashing Style,—its long, 
moving necessary, to vary speed in graceful lines, and its side-door en- 
regular running. trance. 

No getting under seats, no craning Note its new patented Twin-Springs, 
below car, to inspect or repair working that adjust themselves automatically to 
parts. light or heavy loads, adding ease to the 

Motor instantly accessible, by merely Car, protection to Motor, and longer 
lifting hinged top of hood, which is for- life to the Tires. Write for catalog. 
ward of dashboard. Crank-shaft, Con- Address The Winton Motor Carriage 
necting Rods and Pistons, exposed by Co., Dept. L, Cleveland, O. 
turning a hand screw. ’ Member.of the A. L. A. M. 














Allan Ramsay, a world-famous expert, 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


make pleasant the pauses between luncheon courses. 
critical tests are these. 
with a poor cigarette is like having a low comedian to intro- 


duce Henry Irving. 


If your dealer does not handle MURAD Cigarettes, mail 15 cents for a package to Murad Cigarette Dept., 11f Fifth Ave., N. Y, 





URAD CIGARETTES not only fit but actually distin- 
guish the luncheon. Their exquisite flavor is evolved 
from the rarest growths of Turkish Tobacco by Mr. 

a man who Knows. 


Most 
Leading up to the toothsome entree 


10 for 15 cents 
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“THAT WAS THE HOTTEST SHELL C€ 


W. KEMBLE 
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HE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN is taken in various ways by a 
complicated universe. We prefer to observe it in the first 

place for what it teaches of value to ourselves. The 
American bill for alcoholic drinks during a single year 

is estimated in dollars alone at a billion and a quarter. 

What it is in consequences who shall estimate? Japan drinks 
with the moderation which she exhibits in every phase of life. 
Her people so far care less for show, for personal conspicuousness, 
than they do for ends of general weignt. Mr. ROOSEVELT, it 
seems to us, makes too much noise about the fighting-ship aspect of 
the war. The Japanese were worried for months by the fewness 
of their battleships, but in the end they won, not by numbers 
but by morality—by sobriety, devotion, courage, and intelligence. 
They did not win by talk and bluster either. They have shown, 
in peace and war, a calm fair-mindedness, a predominating taste, 
a hostility to mere noise and thunder, an ability to be quiet and 
mind their business, whether that business be art, 


DRAWING ie rman vn) eee 1, ee : 
THE MORAL domestic labor, or deadly war. To be sure. of the 


quality of our sailors, the disinterestedness of promo- 
tions, the honesty of contracts, the subordination of personal gain 
ambition—all this is more important than the tonnage of 
our fleet. It is not so much the number of torpedo boats or 
battleships as it is the way they will be managed in_ emer- 
gency. In reading of Japanese victories we have reflected less 
upon the exact number of our ships than we have on the promo- 
tion of General Woop, the career of General ALGER, the squabble 
between Sampson and ScHLEY, the politics for and against MILEs, 
the temporary madness of Admiral Dewey, and the relation be- 
tween naval contracts and the acquisition of private wealth, 
Some of our readers will think this editorial is unsympathetic, 
but there are two ideals of patriotism. ‘The Russian bureau- 
crats rejoiced loudly and sufficiently in their virtues and their 
The Japanese represented an ideal which was different, 


and 


prowess, 
but not less truly patriotic, 


| soe baenteaa GENERALLY BELIEVE that America, and other 
Western nations also, have made a mistake in changing the 
relation of women to public life. They think that woman’s 
expanded influence must inevitably lessen in the men the quali- 
ties that were needed in the Korean Straits in those desperate 
days and nights of May. Woman is merciful, tender-hearted, 
and a great hater of war. Of course, no country can go back- 
ward in this respect, for the sake of greater warlike efficiency, 
and probably none would do so if it could, as kindness in or- 

dinary life, and justice to one whole sex, may well 


INFLUENCES en : 2 | — see ger ; 
ali » 1 the heroic virtues occasional] 
AGAINST VALOR outbalance in wort the y 


needed in the last extremity. Japan is likely to be 
changed by the conditions that have been at work in other 
lands—the emancipation of woman, the conservative and anti- 
military influence of trade, and the personal ambition which will 
play a larger part with the increase of democracy and _ the 
decay of feudal and monarchical conceptions. The Oriental 
nature may be an obstacle to these changes, but to some extent 
they are inevitable. Japan is now in the ideal state for war, 
and it is not at all likely that the average soldier or sailor 
will be as powerful a fighting unit in fifty years as he is to-day. 


ronnie AGAINST MR. BONAPARTE as Secretary of the 
Navy because he is independent in local politics shows the 
penury to which partisan enthusiasts are frequently reduced in 
the matter of intelligence. Even if the new Secretary had been 
a Democrat in national elections, the crime of putting him in 
the Cabinet would have seemed to us not among the most 
heinous, but as he is a thorough Republican it is doubly ridicu- 
lous to see his impartial hostility to both machines in Maryland, 
forcing politicians to brand him as a Democrat. One 
of the things we most need to learn, if we are to have 
honest State and City Governments in the United States, 
is that Mayors, Aldermen, State legislators, Governors, and Commis- 
sioners of Public Works are to be judged riot from their views of 
THoMAS JEFFERSON, the Philippines, tariff reform, or diplomacy in 
the Orient, but from their honesty and fitness for the task with 
which they are intrusted. Few men of our time have made this 
distinction more successfully than Mr. Bonaparte. He has been 
member of a party without being irrelevantly and foolishly a parti- 
san. His standards of civic life are high, he is eminent in his 
6 





profession, fearless in his acts, and of such general intelligence 
that he will do something to stem the degeneracy of the Cabinet 
since McKInLey’s death. He agrees with the President about the 
navy, although his voice is not so raucous, and altogether the 
selection is one in which the country should rejoice. 


LTHOUGH OUR MONEY KINGS, as we have unfortunately 
learned not only to call them but to treat them, are sin- 
gularly indifferent to what other people think, they do bend 
to certain bursts of indignation and distrust. The difference 
between Mr. Hype and Mr. ALEXANDER, on the one side, and 
the Frick Committee on the other, about accepting the strong 
and wise report submitted by that Committee, showed the con- 
trast starkly between business stupidity at its height and_busi- 
ness acuteness accepting what is past avoidance. Mr. Harkrt- 
MAN has been héavily concerned in transactions which have put 
the Equitable in its present predicament, and yet he 


continued investigation and drastic changes. Mr. Hype, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, and Mr. TaRBELL, in fighting against reforma- 
tion and defending the indefensible, have been more than selfish; 
everybody is that; they have been also lacking in intelligence. 
The men of first-class ability who composed the Frick Com- 
mittee were able to see that, with the Equitable’s inability to 
write new insurance, a condition had arisen which could be met 
only by reform, and they must have seen also the advantages 
of voluntary reorganization over changes forced by the _ inter- 
ference of the State. In refusing to accept the Frick report 
both Mr. Hyper and Mr. ALEXANDER gave the final proof of 
their unsuitability to the positions which they occupy. 


HOUSANDS OF INDEPENDENTS, and even strong Repub- 

licans, would be glad to see Wittiam L. DouGLas again 
Governor of the old commonwealth. His refusal to run for a 
second term means what he says it does, and more. Business 
and home life do interest him more than politics, which, to 
his mind, is not a diversion in itself, but a device for obtain- 
ing certain desired results. Mr. DouGcias found the machine 
which controlled his party in Boston too strong for him. It 
was glad to have him win a victory on the issue of reciprocity 
and tariff reform, but it, like most machines, was 


money interests that it would not allow the Massa- 

chusetts Legislature to go on record as desiring any change. 
It cared less for sincerity than for checks. So back to his 
fireside and his boot factory goes the practical Mr. DouG tas, 
one of the most striking figures that have lately appeared 
upon the stage of politics. Had he been as fond of political 
combat as he is of business, he might have won against the 
Boston ring, been re-elected, and changed the distribution of 
power among the honest and the machine Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts, even as Governor Russet changed it now many 


years ago. 


HIS PAPER IS RUN largely for pleasure, and one of the 

most agreeable incidents at present is the swarm of opinions 
which our readers contribute on the noble art of fiction. Law- 
yers are cross, in large numbers, over the legal aspects of 
*““Many Waters.’? They go minutely into the modes in which 
record is made of deeds, discuss the bearing on the plot, and 
conclude that if the fiction judges had known more law, Mrs. 
DELAND would have had less chance. Indeed, three-quarters of 
the adverse criticism of ‘‘Many Waters’? comes from the legal 
fraternity, as a large part of the censure meted out to ‘‘Fagan”’ 
came either from Southerners or other specialists in 
negro dialect and nature. For these gentlemen we 
explain that it is a peculiarity of Massachusetts to 
record sales at the Registry of Deeds as having been made for 
‘fone dollar, and other valuable considerations.’’ A trustee’s deed 
is often drawn in this way, though sometimes a special order of 
the Court makes the mention of the amount paid necessary. The 
most exact among the dialect comments which the present batch of 
letters offers deals with the phrase ‘‘heaven-born,’’ as a proof that 
‘*Fagan’’ arose not from an observation of life, but from famil- 
larity with RupyaRD Kiprtinc. The negroes of our Southern 
States, this writer says, never addressed or referred to, or even 
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thought of, the superior white race as ‘‘heaven-born,’’ but that 
form of address is common among the native servants of the 
English residents in India, and is a natural part of the general 
magniloquence of the East. Then our correspondent is wafted 
into the regions of pleasant poetry, on the subject of Phila- 
delphia, where he lives: ‘‘Ah, well! Years ago there dwelt in 
the Northern Liberties—in a _ little one-story-and-a-half lean-to 
that huddled up against the house where I now have my rooms 
~the greatest of all America’s short-story writers — EpGaR 
ALLAN Por. Poor gifted devil! When I think of VuirGinia 
CLEMM, I wish that “Ze could have taken a COLLIER prize.”’ 


HILADELPHIA HAS DONE SOMETHING to counteract the 

apherism that ‘‘the public is an ass,’’? more classically ex- 
pressed by CaRLYLE’s estimate of the population of Great Britain, 
Philadelphia, no doubt, had done her share to cast obloquy on 
the public as a regulator of its own affairs, but if she keeps 
on exhibiting righteous indignation, causing discomfort to 
her leading boodling citizens, her be forgiven.  Re- 
spectability is not what it is set up to be. In every town we 
find the most corrupt corporations directed by men 
of social light and business eminence. Apparently 
just now we are slowly making some progress toward 
the belief that stealing from the public is not exactly decorous. 
Some time we may look upon it as almost equal to stealing 
from a push-cart or a second-story window. When Avucust W. 
MACHEN pleaded guilty, a few weeks ago, and had two years 
more added to the term he is now serving, little comment was 
caused by the event, since the Post-Office frauds have lost the 
centre of the stage, but the unfortunate man’s confinement 
stands nevertheless as a sign that one kind of money-making 
has become unsafe. 


and 
past will 


HE TRIP TO CHICAGO from New York, which has_ been 

made in twenty hours, is to be reduced to eighteen, and on 
every hand we shall hear the observation, in soberness or jest, 
that ‘‘time is money.’ Time is everything. ‘Time is life, and 
the Bird is ever on the Wing. Is it not rather shocking, then, 
to select money as the good par excellence for which time 
stands? How would it sound if we changed the phrase so that 
it should read ‘‘Life is money’’? But cutting down the schedule 
of fast through trains to eighteen hours is naturally spoken of in 
terms of money, since it is the needs of business men that have 
brought about the change. Those hours, however, 
will be welcome to many who have no thought of 
measuring them in gold, for travel of the routine sort 
is tiring to most men, and unwelcome to Americans, and the 
shorter trip will reduce the nervous strain as well as the expense 
It cuts off hours that are unpleasant, and frees them 
for what we do value or enjoy. Rapid transit does little to 
make life strained. Rapid communication—the telegraph and the 
telephone—has no doubt intensified our mood, but the shorten. 
ing of the time in which our actual bodies are transported prob- 
ably has little if any such result. We shall look upon these saved 
hours, therefore, as so much gained, in real living, as well as in 
the nervous game of grasping wealth. 


M E? 


of time. 


HE LAST VETERAN of the War of 1812, when he was buried 

in New York a few weeks ago, had a funeral which seemed 
almost like an affair of State, and surpassed in public ceremony 
any burial in that city since the death of General Grant. So 
great is the interest of age, and of mere survival from a time 
around which have gathered the shadows of romance. A _ son 
of about eighty saw his father’s body tothe grave. The death 
of the oldest man in the world would not have attracted so 
much attention, for the military association was 

E needed to heighten the interest which long life has 
in itself. Examples of extreme age seem the concern 

of everybody, because there is a possible application to each 
of us in person. It may repel, it may occasionally attract, 
but a matter of indifference it never is. It is more easily praised 
than desired, as we often find gray hairs becoming in our 
friends, without desiring them for ourselves. ‘‘Youth,’’ said 
DisRaELI, ‘fis a blunder; Manhood a struggle; Old Age a re- 
gret’’; and his is a usual view. Those who, like Seneca and 
BROWNING, find in age the best of life, are unhappily a minority. 




















that few people know how to 
be old, he implied that there is a way: 


When La RoOcCHEFOUCAULD said 


‘‘For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 
The old, if they have iived with fulness 
may have 


What are those stars? 
and wisdom, may care more 
a deeper feeling for natural law, for the seasons, for youth and 
are not their own, for accident, 


for sunshine and peace, 
happiness and _ strife, which 
human will, and the eternal machinery of this world. 

OME DISSENT HAS BEEN EXPRESSED to the proposed 

selection of LEONARDO DA VINCI as the man in history fittest 
to preside in marble over a gathering place of university graduates 
in America. Cynics have suggested Cramésus, Mipas, and JOHN 
D. ROCKEFELLER aS more aptly embodying American ideals, but, 
to speak seriously, what truth there is in such a joke grows 
less with every year. Mr. LincoLn STEFFENS gave his view of 
wealth in America the other day, in an imaginary soliloquy by 


the Lorp, in which He said: ‘‘This people think too much of 
money. I will teach them by example. I will give one of 
them more money than anybody ever had, and will 


yet make him so unattractive that the glamour will wor cite aaa 
be taken away from wealth.’? He did so, and was ma: 
shocked to find that this man was a hero to the people. ‘To 
be serious still again, the ROCKEFELLERS and their kind are less 
of heroes every day. A better founded objection to the choice 
of LEONARD was made by one who alleged that Americans gave 
their deepest homage or respect to those only who were rulers 
CAESAR 


of men, as the Florentine, with all his gifts was not. 
is excluded by his private indulgences and the circumstances 
which led him to assume such concentrated power. Jove, Co- 


LUMBUS, Minerva, and even Venus, have been suggested, but no 


one, yet, who has seemed better suited for this especial role 
than LEONARDO. 
ROM EVIL GOOD MAY COME. An article in this news- 
paper, intended to bring Professor Triccs’s new magazine 


not into hatred and contempt, but into ridicule, has secured for 
it the possibility of a new subscriber. ‘‘Epiror ‘*To-Morrow’ 
—The boyish, spiteful criticism of your magazine in CoLtirr’s, 
evidently written by a conceited prig among the great army of 
‘Know-it-alls,’? leads me to ask for a sample copy of your pub- 
may see how little it deserves immersion in_ his 
tank of spleen. I will await the same with much Cour 
teousl: yours, Wm. EpGaR JoHNson,.’’? Another this 
faithful and well-meaning periodical, objecting to our remarks on 
the pension fund of CARNEGIE, suggests that we select a certain 
suggested topic, and adds, ‘*This would meet with the approval 
The term ‘‘gentle reader’’ 
Perhaps readers are not as 
return, however, to 
he will drop into the office he 


lication that I 
interest. 
reader of 


of a good many idiots.”’ 
has fallen into 
gentle as they used to be. To 
Mr. WiLtiaAM EpGAR JOHNSON, if 


can have ‘‘To-Morrow”’ every month when we have read it. If 
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GENTLE 


disuse. READERS 


he will write to the New York ‘‘Sun’’ for the issue of May 9, 
he can procure Professor TricGs’s opinions under oath. Mr. 
Triccs admitted that he did not know the names of the rival 


houses in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ or the role of T'yBaLt, or who wrote: 


“For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, it might have been,”’ 
or these: 
‘Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 
The cluster’d spires of Frederick stand 
Green walled by the hills of Maryland.” 


He did not know these trifles, but he knew things of more im- 


portance, as was shown by the offer of LirpLer & Co. to 
pay him $700 a week for lecturing on ‘‘Romeo and_ Juliet”’ 
in towns which Miss Rosson and Mr. BELLEW were to visit 


with that play. He will be a perennial source of pleasure, now 
that he has an organ of his own, and we trust that many other 
JouNsons, scattered over this wide domain of liberty, may 
through our frivolity become subscribers to ‘*To-Morrow.”’ 
Haste about it, friend, ere it be too late, for ‘*To-morrow comes, 
and we are where?’’ 
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THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION AT PORTLAND 
The grounds cover four hundred and two acres and contain more than twenty large buildings. The Exposition was opened 
June 1 by Vice-President Fairbanks to commemorate the Centennial of the Lewis and Clark Expedition which President Jefferson 
authorized to explore the region of the North Pacific Coast and to extend our National domain from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
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The Grand Stairway which connects the Main Exposition Buildings with Guild’s Lake and the Government Exhibits 
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Captain William Clark Sacajawea, the Indian Woman who led the Way Captain Meriwether Lewis 
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The Agricultural Building 


The Oriental Exhibits 
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IS DOIN 
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first step toward the employment of 





A NAVAL BALANCE SHEET 


N Saturpay, June 3, three Rus- 
O sian cruisers, the Aurora, Oleg, 

and Jemchug, under the com- 
mand of Rear- Admiral Enquist, 
skirted the coast of Luzon, and meet- 
ing Rear-Admiral Train’s American 
fleet, entered Manila Bay under its 
escort. The fugitive ships were badly 
battered, but not disabled. They had 
taken part in the first day’s fighting 





refuge at Manila. 
sound the belligerent powers on the subject of peace. 
sensational report of the Frick Investigating Committee has dis- 
rupted the Equitable Board of Directors. 
Philadelphia ring has been reduced to complete impotence, and 
Mayor Weaver is in absolute control of the city government 


Three Russian cruisers, supposed to have been lost, have taken 
President Roosevelt has begun cautiously to 


The lately omnipotent 


the good offices of the United States 
for the restoration of peace. The idea 
of American mediation was favorably 
received by the Russian press, and a 
general opinion fol 
lowed among the capitals of the world, 


The 


interchange of 


foreshadowing a possible concert of 


the powers under American leader 
ship for the purpose of bringing the 
combatants together. It was gener 





ally recognized that no other power 





in Korea Strait and then made their 

escape in the darkness, knowing . 
nothing of the supreme disaster that was to befall 
their comrades the next day. Admiral Enquist asked ¥ 
permission to have his ships repaired, but President 
Roosevelt decided that as their injuries had been 
received in battle, and not from the elements, repairs 
could not be made unless the vessels were interned 
until the end of the war. With the arrival of this 
squadron in a nevtral port the Russian ledger for the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan was closed. The final 
account stood thus: 

SUNK: 

Sattleships Kniazs Souvaroff, Emperor Alexander III, 
Borodino, Oslabya, Sissoi Veliky, and N avarin. 

Armored cruisers Admiral Nakhimoff, Dmitri Don- 
skoi, and Vladimir Monomach. 

Coast-defence vessel Admiral Oushakof. 

Protected cruisers Jzsumrud and Svictlana. 

Repair ship Kamchatka, 

Several destroyers. 

CAPTURED: 

Battleships Orel and Emperor Nicholas I. : 

Coast-defence ships General Admiral Apraxine and 
Admiral Seniavin, 

[wo destroyers. 

ESCAPED : 

To Vladivostok— | 

Cruiser Almaz, hospital ship Orel, and two destroyers. 

To Wusung— : aie 

Transport Korea, mine-laying steamer Sw, con- 
verted steamer Smolensk, and a destroyer picked up 
by a British merchant ship. 

To Manila— 

Cruisers Aurora, Oleg, and Jemchug. 

Outside of her small fleet imprisoned by treaty in 
the Black Sea, Russia has now not a single completed 
ship of any fighting power left except the small battle- 
ship Alexander I] and perhaps the armored cruisers 
Rossia and Gromoboi at Vladivostok. She has 
several fine ships approaching completion, which 
will serve as a nucleus for a future navy, but for 
the present she is extinguished as an ocean power. 
As the Black Sea fleet is not allowed to pass the 
Dardanelles, it does not exist as a fighting force for 
the high seas. Nor would it count for much if it 
could get out. It would be no match for Togo even 
on paper, and paper victories have ceased to be at- 
tractive to Russian sailors. 


TOGO’S SUPERNATURAL AIDS 


~apMIRAL Toco officially christened the historical 
combat that began in the Korea Strait the Bat- 
tle of the Sea of Japan. He explained the vic- 
tory simply and modestly in this despatch to the 
Mikado: 

That we have gained success beyond our expectation 
is due to the brilliant virtue of your Majesty and the 
protection of the spirits of your imperial ancestors, and 
not to the action of any human being. 

Whether similar logic could avail to shift the 
burden of defeat from the shoulders of Rojestvensky 
to the faults of the Czar and the maleficent shades 
of departed Romanoffs is a question that the Rus- 
sian authorities have not cared to investigate. 


/ 


¥ 


STEPS TOWARD PEACE 


HE AWFUL CATASTROPHE in the Sea of Japau 
intensified the aversion of the Russian people for 
the war and the press denounced the Goverg- 
ment’s policy with unprecedented boldness. When 
the news reached the front in Manchuria disaffection 
spread among the troops and General Linevitch had 
to order wholesale shootings of officers and soldiers 
“to encourage the others.” The Japanese began 
immediate movements for the isolation of Vladivos- 

















CHARLES J. BONAPARTE 


The new Secretary of the Navy~to succeed Paul Morton, July 1. Mr. 
Bonaparte is the grandson of King Jerome of Westphalia, the brother 
of Napoleon. He is called a Republican, but has never hesitated 
to break over party lines in the interest of good government 


tok and the activity of Oyama’s armies presaged fresh 
disasters in the field. Nevertheless the war party at 
court refused to admit the possibility of peace. It 
was announced that the construction of a new navy 
would be begun forthwith and that 200,000 more 
reservists would be drawn to reinforce the Man- 
churian army. But behind all this show of obstinacy 
there seemed to be new possibilities of accommoda- 
tion. On June 2 Count Cassini, the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Washington, had an interview with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which was universally accepted as the 
(x) 


than the United States could under 
take this work with any prospect of 
success, but the time seemed to be ripe for the Amer- 
ican government to try it. 


THE FRICK BOMBSHELL 


HE REPORT of the Frick Investigating Committee 

was delivered to the Equitable Board of 

Directors on May 31 with astonishing results. 
It proved to be an unsparing exposure of both the 
contending factions. It laid bare the operations of 
the Hyde underwriting syndicates, showing how 
securities had been unloaded upon the Equitable by 
the votes of the very men who were selling them, 
and who constituted a majority of the Executive 
and Finance Committees of the Board of Directors. 
It declared that the members of these syndicates, 
including President Alexander, were “guilty of a 
breach of propriety and a serious breach of trust.” 
“So open, flagrant, obvious, persistent, and dan 
gerous,” said the committee, “are the practices of 
which Mr. Hyde is accused, that the establishment 
of their truth convicts of equal guilt all who were 
cognizant of their existence, and failed promptly to 
set about their correction.” The report found that 
Mr. Alexander was “culpably negligent” in his deal 
ings with Mr. Hyde, and that he “openly encour 
aged” some of the irregularities of which he now 
complains. It criticised the growth of salaries, the 
methods of investing funds, the management of the 
agency department under Mr. Tarbell, and almost 
every branch of the society’s administration. It 
advocated the abandonment deferred dividend 
policies, which formed the great bulk of the Equi- 
In a supplementary report the com 


ot 


table’s business. 
mittee advised the immediate resignation of Presi 
dent Alexander, Vice-President Hyde, and Second 
Vice-President Tarbell. The effect of these radical 


recommendations was to drive the original com 
batants together. Hyde, Alexander, and Tarbell 


united in denouncing the committee, declaring that 
it was promoting an intrigue for the capture of the 
Equitable’s funds by the Harriman-Rockefeller in- 
terests, and in a stormy directors’ meeting on June 2 
the report was rejected. Thereupon Messrs. Frick, 
Harriman, and Bliss angrily resigned, and an 
attempt was made by the previously contending 
forces to patch up their differences. Other resigna 
tions of directors followed, and the comatose State 
Insurance Department was stirred to a little inves- 
tigating activity of its own. Meanwhile, the busi- 
ness situation created by all these revelations of high 
finance had become desperate. Mr. Tarbell told the 
directors that the business written in May had been 
$8,000,000 less than in the same month of last year, 
that terminations made the insurance in force at 
the end of the month actually less than at the begin- 
ning, and that the record for June promised to be 
worse than that for’ May. 
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This picture was made before the present war began, and while Russia’s powerful Pacific cruiser squadron was still intact. 
The other ships, too indistinct to be positively identified, are some which were destroyed by the Japanese at Port Arthur. 


Vice-Admiral Uriu at Chemulpo, February 9, 1904. 


PHILADELPHIA’S VICTORY 


N THE JAPANESE phrase, the Philadelphia ring’s 


programme of surrender was carried out “as 
planned” on June t. The ordinance extending 
the lease of the gas works to 1980 was recalled by 
unanimous vote, the Mayor waiting in the next room 
ready to launch his veto message in case of trickery. 
Phe appointments of the new heads of the Depart- 
ments of Safety and of Public Works were confirmed 
without a dissenting voice. The Mayor was obliged 
by law to send in his reasons for the removal of 
their predecessors, and at a time when there was 
still some fight left in the gang it had been predicted 
that there would be great difficulty in finding rea- 
would pass muster. But Mr. Weaver 
action on the ground of “the good 


sons. that 
curtly placed hi 
of the public service and the pro 
motion of a more efficient admin 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE 


and fairly judged, are in accordance with the highest 
standards of commercial morality.” It may possibly 
be said that these opinions throw more light upon 
Dr. MacArthur’s standards than upon Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s, but two really valuable and interesting addi- 
tions to the common stock of knowledge are the 
statements, alleged to be made upon exact informa- 
tion, that Mr. Rockefeller is worth only a fraction 
of the billion dollars with which he is commonly 
credited, and that his fortune is actually diminishing, 
since for the past two or three years his philanthropic 
gifts have amounted to at least twice as much as 
the increase of his estate. “Mr. Rockefeller’s total 
possessions,” says Dr. MacArthur, “would have to 
be multiplied several times in order to make a 
billion dollars.” If “several” means three, and it 
can hardly mean less, Mr. Rockefeller is no richer 


CITY AND HARBOR OF VLADIVOSTOK, 


The vessels visible at anchor in the harbor are, beginning from the right, the 


The hills in the rear 


Morton returns to the railroad business, but not to 
that branch of it which would bring him into contact 


with the Interstate Commerce law. He is to have 
charge of the Metropolitan interests, which are pre- 
paring for an extensive rapid transit campaign in 
New York, proposing to carry passengers to all parts 
of the city with universal transfers and no rebates. 


ANOTHER LANDMARK 


OLLOWING the return of the Confederate battle- 
F flags, another significant step on the road of 
national reunion was taken on June 3, when a 
monument to General Alexander Hays, of the Second 
Army Corps, United States Volunteers, was un- 
veiled on the battlefield of the Wilderness in Vir 
ginia. The monument was erected by Alexander 
Hays Post, G. A. R., and Davis 

Camp, Sons of Veterans, both of 





istration of the departments,” and 
the humbled Council meekly ac 
For the 
first time in the memory of thi 


cepted the explanation. 


generation the Philadelphia Coun 
cils met and acted without the 
dictation of a boss. Durham, the 
fallen autocrat, sat alone in his 
office while his former serfs sealed 
Awak 


ened Philadelphia has not stopped 


the record of his defeat. 


with this victory. The citizens 
are preparing for a political reor 
ganization that will make it im 
possible to build a new machine 
like the old one. Mayor Weaver 
has called upon the Controller for 
statements of the amounts alleged 








Pittsburg, and the ground on 
which it stands was presented by 
Major W. S. Embrey, C. S. A. 
This fact is inscribed on its base. 
Confederate veterans gave active 
assistance in the preliminaries 
and joined with their former ene- 
mies in the dedication. This is 
the first Union monument in- 
scribed with a mention of the 
Confederate army, and in thie 
ceremonies of its unveiling ‘ve 
honors were shared equally !y 
the friends who once faced each 
other in battle on its site. 


ALFONSO’S ESCAPE 








to have been spent by the United 
Gas Improvement Company for 
the benefit of the plant in order 
to see what the city would have 
to pay if it 
option of taking back the works in 

1907. It has been alleged that the 

$20,000,000 charged by the company under this head 


should exercise its 


includes $5,000,000 paid to the ring for the original 
lease, and that the actual amount spent for improve- 
ments does not exceed $8,000,000. 


LIGHT UPON MR. ROCKEFELLER 


HE Rey. Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur is the 

latest apologist to come to the defence of Mr. 

John D. Rockefeller and his “tainted” wealth. 
Dr. MacArthur says in the Baptist organ, the “Exam- 
iner,” that the charges against Mr. Rockefeller are 
“coarse, cruel, and perhaps criminal.” He knows from 
long and intimate personal acquaintance that the 
ruler of Standard Oil is “worthy of the highest honor 
as a man, and of the fullest confidence, esteem, and 
affection as a Christian.” He has also ascertained 
by careful inquiry that the transactions which have 
been most fiercely denounced, “when fully understood 


second stage, from Port Mahon to Toulon. 





THE “FIAT X" WINNING THE MOTOR BOAT RACE AT MONACO 


After her victory at Monaco this little Italian flyer took part in the disastrous race across the Mediterranean. She 


than Mr. Carnegie. But possibly Dr. MacArthur 
counted his Standard Oil holdings at par instead of 
at the market rate of over 600. 


THE SHIFT IN THE CABINET 


rk. CHARLES J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, has 

been selected to succeed Mr. Paul Morton as 

Secretary of the Navy, and the change will 
be made on July 1. Mr. Bonaparte, who is best 
known as the grand-nephew of Napoleon, has not 
been an active partisan, but he has been an earnest 
worker for civil service reform and other improve- 
ments in government. What is more to the point in 
the present relation, he is a believer in President 
Roosevelt’s policy of a great navy. “Had I not 
thought as he did on this subject,” said Mr. Bonaparte 
when questioned, “I could not have accepted the 
position he offered me.” In leaving the Cabinet, Mr. 





She reached her destination on the deck of a torpedo-boat destroyer 


HE precautions of the Fre: 
T police were not able to p 

vent the dreaded Anarch 
attempt on the life of King -!- 
fonso on his visit to Paris, «I- 
though happily they prevented 
success. While the King w: 
‘driving away with President Loubet from a g 
performance at the Opera after midnight of May 3i- 
June 1, a man threw a bomb at the carriage. It flew 
over the mark, struck the horse of a soldier of 
Republican Guard, fell to the ground and explod 
Fifteen persons were injured more or less seriou 
and a door panel of the carriage in which the King 
and the President were driving was perforated 
five places. Had not the horse protected them fr 
the force of the explosion both potentates might ha 
been killed. Another bomb was found in the Rue 
Rivoli which was said to, be identical with those 
employed in the outrages at Barcelona. The police 
were confident that the crime was the work of Spail- 
ish Anarchists, who had boasted that they wou!d 
kill the King on this visit. In the haul made }) 
the police just before Alfonso’s arrival one man 
escaped, and the authorities were confident that h° 
was the criminal. 
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RUSSIA'S 


LAST REMAINING NAVAL STRONGHOLD 


IN THE FAR EAST 


“*Rossia” (with four funnels), the ““Gromoboi” (also with four funnels), the “‘Rurik’ (with two funnels), sunk by Vice-Admiral Kamimura, August 14, 1904; the “Retvizan” (with three funnels), sunk by 
of the city and the highlands at the harbor entrance are heavily fortified against land and sea attack, and the city has been strongly garrisoned by General Linevitch in anticipation of a Japanese assault 


TRACTION BARGAINING IN CHICAGO 


snarl in Chicago may be untangled by the 

friendly co-operation of the corporate interests 
and the city government. The representatives of the 
two street railway companies have submitted to 
Mayor Dunne a proposition looking toward the 
peaceful transfer of their lines to the municipal 
authorities. They propose that the properties be 
turned over to the city at once and operated either 
by the city or by the companies—the municipality in 
the latter case to be represented on the directorates. 
It is further proposed that the com- 
panies forthwith put the lines into 


T HERE appears to be a possibility that the traction 


MAKING THE COUNTRY SMALLER 


roads have engaged in a competition to shrink 

the United States. On June 15, 1902, they 
began running trains between New York and Chi- 
cago in twenty hours. A few weeks ago the New 
York Central announced that on and after June 18 
its Twentieth Century Limited would make the trip 
in nineteen hours. The Pennsylvania countered on 
June 2 by promising to cut the time of its twenty- 
hour train to eighteen hours. This will make Chi- 
cago as near to New York for practical purposes 


Ts New York Central and Pennsylvania Rail- 


ment for universal peace now clearly points to the 
early establishment of an international parliament, 
with at least advisory powers.” 
such a parliament already exist. 


The beginnings of 


NOT DODGERS 


HE Hon. A. A. Wiley, Representative in Con- 
T gress from Alabama, sends us this: protest: 
My attention has just been called toan article in 
your Weekly for March 18, 1905, titled the ‘Mileage 
Roll of Dishonor,’’ in which you attempt to score sev- 
eral Representatives in Congress, myself among the 
number, for being present and not voting against 
the amendment to the general defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, H.R.19150, 
which provided mileage pay to mem- 





good condition at an agreed cost, to 
be added to the tangible value of the 
properties, that the question of in- 
tangible values be left open until the 
courts have finally passed upon the 
claims of the corporations under the 
ninety-nine year acts, and that when 
the proper payments are finally 
agreed upon they are to be made and 
accepted in Mueller law certificates. 
Mayor Dunne has received these 
propositions with an open mind as a 
basis for negotiation. Meanwhile 
Mr. Dalrymple, the Glasgow expert, 
has arrived in Chicago and is advis- 
ing the Mayor in the practical details 
»f municipal operation. 


AN EMPIRE WON IN PEACE 


>pruHeE Lewis and Clark Exposition 

at Portland, Oregon, opened on 

time on June 1 with the unique 
distinction of having everything in 
readiness at the appointed moment. 
President Roosevelt started the ma- 
chinery from Washington with a 








bers of Congress at the regular De- 
cember session, 1904. You affirm that 
Messrs. Adamson, Bartlett and Brant 
ley of Georgia, Bankhead and Wiley 
of Alabama (myself), Stephens of 
Texas, Sims of Tennessee, and Hop- 
kins and Stanley of Kentucky, were 
present and dodged a vote on the 
pending question. 

It is not my purpose, on this occa- 
sion, to enter into a defence of any of 
the gentlemen referred to, except my- 
self, but if you will take the pains to 
examine the Congressional Record 
of the Third Session, Fifty-eighth 
Congress, page 3965, of date March 1, 
1g05, you will find that all the gentle- 
men named, myself included, answered 
‘*Present,’’ when their names were re- 
spectively reached on the roll call of 
the House. Any one at all familiar 
with Congressional proceedings will 
inform you that when a member an- 
swers, ‘‘Present,’’ on such an occasion, 
it means that he is Jazred on one side 
or other of the measure under consid- 
eration. The Record shows that all 
these gentlemen, whose conduct has 
fallen under your animadversion, were 
paired against the mileage amend- 
ment with members who were in favor 
of it. For instance, Mr. Bankhead was 
paired against it with Mr. Conner, who 
was in favor of it! and I (Wiley of Ala- 








golden telegraph key, and Vice- 
President Fairbanks and Speaker 
Cannon were the stars of the cere- 
monies on the grounds. Lewis and 
Clark made their memorable journey 
in the year of Austerlitz and Trafalgar, and the 
Pacific Northwest is celebrating it in the year of 
Mukden and the Sea of Japan. The empire added to 
the United States by that peaceful expedition is 
greater in extent, in resources and in possibilities 
than any of the countries victorious in those bloody 
shambles and almost equal to two of them—Great 
Britain and Japan—combined. The Lewis and Clark 
Exposition is of much more than local importance. 
The grounds cover 402 acres, including a beautiful 
natural lake. There are ten large exhibit palaces 
with the usual fringe of minor buildings, and instead 
of going “down the Pike” or “on the Midway,” 
visitors in search of excitement have the privilege 
of “hitting the Trail.” 


UNVEILING THE STATUE OF GENERAL SLOCUM, BROOKLYN, ON DECORATION DAY 


President Roosevelt takes occasion to extract from the Japanese victory in the Sea of Japan the lesson 
that we need more battleships. “‘A first-class navy .. . is the surest and cheapest guarantee of peace” 


as Cleveland is by ordinary trains. The new train 
will run 912 miles in the average time of a mile in 
one minute and eleven seconds, including stops. At 
this rate the trip from New York to San Francisco 
could be made in two days and a half. 


STEPS TOWARD A WORLD STATE 


HE annual Conference on International Arbitra- 
T tion at Lake Mohonk recognized the practi- 

cality of the poet’s ideal of the federation of 
the world in its resolutions adopted on June 2. Not 
satisfied with a mere arrangement for the settlement 
of litigated disputes, as provided in The Hague 
Tribunal, it declared: “The evolution of the move- 


bama) was paired against it with Mr. 
Deemer, who was in favor of it. These 
several pairs were so announced and 
recorded. 

These facts are matters of record, 
about which there ought not to be any 
possible misunderstanding or controversy; and now, 
your attention having been called to the manifest in- 
justice you have done me, I will thank you, in the light 
of this explanation, to make this correction. 


The Hon. W. C. 
similar explanation. 


Adamson, of Georgia, offers a 

It is extremely gratifying to 
know that these gentlemen and the others they men- 
tion took the right position on the mileage question. 
In explanation of their inclusion in the list of dodgers 
it may be said that, not satisfied with the newspaper 
accounts which agreed in representing those who 
answered “Present” in that light, CoLtrer’s tele- 
graphed to a member of the House for an explanation 
of their attitude, and received direct confirmation of 
the statements of the correspondents. 
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This bird’s-eye view of the scene of naval hostilities shows where the main action took place on May 27. 


Togo went around the north end of Tsushima Island, and the battle was fought where the gathering of ships is shown in the picture. 


they were discovered the next day and captured. 


WEEK ago to-day began the 
naval engagement to which 
the victorious admiral has as- 


By CAPT. 


The Russian fleet came through Tsushima Strait. The Japanese were waiting for them at Masampo. 


Part of the Russian fleet escaped to the Liancourt Rocks, where 


Some of the transports and converted cruisers got away toward Wusung, China, while the “Aurora,” the “‘Orel,”? and the ““Jemchug’’ escaped to Manila 


A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


our empire depends upon this action. 
You are all expected to do your ut- 
most.’’ I should scarcely have noted 
this resemblance, obvious though it 





signed the name of the Battle 
of the Sea of Japan. History doubt 
less will accept this designation, and 
by it will immortalize the valor and 
skill of the conquerors 
Even with the help of the cable, 
the time that has elapsed is still too 
short to admit of the full and pre- 





the data available down to June 6. 


appeared at this time. 


This luminous review of the world’s greatest naval battle was written on the basis of 
More detailed information may modify some of the 
conclusions here tentatively expressed, but in order not to disappoint the readers of 
CoLLiER’s, Captain Mahan kindly consented to give an expert estimate of the battle as it 


is, had not a prominent Japanese of- 
ficial committed himself to the ex- 
pression that to the Japanese temper 
such a reminder was not needed; 
each Japanese so expected of him- 
self. Doubtless; and so, doubtless 


Thus far he finds no sign of a revolution in accepted principles also, each seaman of Nelson’s fleet 





Yet it will detract no whit from the 





cise details, by which alone criticism 
and definite conclusion can be justi- 
fied. The most that can yet be 
properly’ attempted is to indicate certain provisional 
inferences: the principal use of which, so far as ac- 
cepted, will be to guide attention and observation in 
scrutinizing the reports, private and official, that for 
some time to come must continue to come in. 

Independent of the political consequences, which, be- 
cause of their effect upon present and future history, 
are the most important results of such an action, there 
depended upon it, as has for some time been appreciated 
and spoken of, certain very grave experiences, which 
must influence the future naval policy of all great 
States. In brief, the chief among these matters to be 
determined have been the relative values of the gun 
and the torpedo, and of the battleship and of the tor- 
pedo vessel proper. As I pointed out in the New York 
“Sun” a year ago, these are two separate questions. 
The first concerns two weapons, considered independ- 
ently of the vessels which carry them; the second is 
properly posed, only by stating it as a question be- 
tween big ships and small ships, for the purposes of 
naval warfare, the object of which is to control the 
sea in the large sense. 


Human Odds in Japan’s Favor 


At the beginning of any inquiry into the lessons de- 
rivable from the Battle of the Sea of Japan, we are 
met, I fear, by the condition which must be plainly 
enunciated, at whatever expense to national suscepti- 
bility, that there has been no approach to equality in 
the efficiency of the opposing ships’ companies. For 
this inferiority on the part of the Russians there may 
be good reasons, which will transpire later; but the 
fact remains, and it can not but modify and color all 
deductions which may be made. For one thing, it 
must, in my opinion, force our attention to fasten 
chiefly upon the proceeding of the Japanese admiral. 
His own personal skill and sound judgment, now at- 


tested and matured through a year’s experience of ac- 
tive war, under varying conditions, make it probable 
that in the outlines of his conduct we see manifested 
the convictions reached by a naval officer who, beyond 
all others at the present moment, can appreciate with 
the accuracy of intimate acquaintance what are the 
real possibilities open to each branch of naval warfare. 
His convictions rest, too, upon knowledge of the results 
attained, and attainable, in the use of their weapons by 
the officers and men under his own command, the high 
training and efficiency of whom have compelled uni- 
versal admiration. Hence, the course pursued in this 
great naval battle has been grounded upon no @ priori 
reasoning alone. It has rested upon a large acquired 
knowledge of the powers of the torpedo and the gun, 
of the battleship and the torpedo vessel, obtained under 
severe conditions of war and weather, which usually 
are largely corrective, not merely of bare theory, but 
even of the instructive actual practice carried on in 
peace and in summer manceuvres. 

To the chastened and quickened knowledge, thus de- 
rived, which invests with unique authority the pro- 
cedures of Togo, must be added the fact that the Rus- 
sian admiral abandoned to him the initiative, thus per- 
mitting him freely to adopt the course which to him 
seemed best to suit the capacities of his ships. The 
superior speed of the Japanese vessels would probably 
in any event have ensured this advantage; the fastest 
fleet has the weather gage; and Togo doubtless counted 
on it from the first. His action, therefore, may fairly 
be assumed to reflect his ripened convictions, in them- 
selves no mean contribution to the determination of 
naval problems. 

I wonder if I may be pardoned a very short histori- 
cal digression, entirely pertinent to Togo’s course, in 
noting that the press despatches give us, as his pre- 
liminary step, a signal entirely parallel, almost identi- 
cal, with that of Nelson at Trafalgar. “The destiny of 


admiration and reverence with which 

we have learned to regard Japanese 
valor and self-devotion, to believe that hearts beat 
higher and purpose stronger when Togo’s words were 
repeated to them. 

To turn now to the military deductions which may 
safely be drawn from the general outline of the Japa 
nese admiral’s course, and from the time and manner 
of the several incidents in the progress of the engage 
ment, as these have so far reached us. The term “de 
ductions” is perhaps premature, even for the very 
guarded inferences to which I propose to confine my- 
self; the object of these being, as I said before, rathe: 
to direct attention and guide consideration, as further 
fuller reports reach us, so that the bearing of these 
upon naval armaments may be more justly estimated. 


The Balance of Material Force 


Let it be recalled, in broad generalization, as stated 
in my former article, that the Russians were superior 
numerically, in battleships, but decidedly inferior it 
armored cruisers. The latter are practically second 
class battleships, in which gun power and armored pro- 
tection have been sacrificed, in order to gain speed and 
coal capacity. In torpedo vessels also the Japanes 
were superior, in the proportion of at least three or 
four to one. These are the conditions of respective 
material force, which before the meeting were qualified 
by uncertainty as to the relative capacity of the oppos- 
ing officers and men. Prepossession undoubtedly here 
favored the Japanese, and justly, as the result has 
shown; but antecedently, naval officers at least knew 
that much ought to have been effected in the several 
months of passage, interrupted by long repose in un- 
frequented anchorages, which Rojestvensky had en- 
joyed. 

With these antecedents, the two fleets met in the 
eastern of the Straits of Tsushima. The battle began by 
day; two separate accounts place the firing of the first 
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in at close to 2 p. M. The scene being in nearly 
i¢ same latitude as Norfolk, therefore not far south 
us, our own recent observation in New York is evi- 
nee that daylight would last over five hours—from 
o to seven-thirty. This consideration bears directly 
on the employment of torpedo vessels. Some doubt- 
s pondered—I know I did—whether, in view of the 
ry large number at the disposal of Japan, and her 
mparative weakness in battleships, Togo would hurl 
me of his forward in daylight, hoping to sweep off 
e or two of his huge adversaries, at a sacrifice 
hich his country could support. If, as has in some 
iarters been stated, the Russian admiral constituted 
second column, toward the enemy, composed of lighter 
users, he may have done so with an idea of meet- 
r the first of an attack by torpedo vessels; encoun- 
ring them with ships which would be quite as capa- 
as a battleship of sinking such an assailant, and 
lich could better be spared. The disposition, in 
‘t, would be the correlative of the idea of a daylight 
tack, suggested for Togo, and should it have been 
opted for such a reason by the Russian admiral, I 
ould certainly hesitate to join in condemning the 
rangement, tactically considered: Least of all should 
do so on the ground IT have seen, that this lighter 
1e was thrown into confusion, and so reacted upon 
d confused tiie main battle line. There would be in 
ich conditions nothing to cause confusion among 
pable and self-possessed captains. The position 
\ ould be one perfectly familiar to naval history: and 
the main battle line of the enemy, instead of his 
rpedo cruisers, came on, the exposed ships simply ran 
to leeward,’’ through the intervals of their own fleet. 


Torpedo Craft Not for First Brunt 


So far as the accounts go, however, Togo did not 
once, nor for some time, send in his torpedo ves- 
ls. Should the facts, as finally revealed, confirm 
this. it will show that his experience supported the 
naval anticipation, heretofore pretty general, that tor- 
pedo vessels should not be so exposed by daylight, 
even when in large numbers. Neither, in order to use 
them, did he wait for nightfall be fore engaging at all. 
Ile fell on at once, when his d'spositions were matured, 
and his famous signal repeated. The fighting beg?n 
with the guns, and so continued for two or three hours. 
Possibly, I may have overlooked some one of the tangle 
= unverified details which so far constitute our data; 
hut the first suggestion of a mine that I find is from 
the captain of the Nakhimoff, who reports (it is said) 
that ninety minutes after the firing began he felt a 
shock, after wh'ch the ship sank rapidly. No torpedo 
vessel is mentioned as near by. The sinking of the 
Borodino is apparently at ttributed to gun fire, in the 
very full account given by the lieutenant of her for- 
ward turret; but he notes a_torpedo-vessel attack 
toward evening, when the ship was already down in the 
water. The published statement of a Japanese officer 
corroborates the time and manner of this attack, spe- 
cifically naming the Borodino. 

Amid much vague and indeterminate mention, this 

far seems the sum of the performance of the tor- 
pedo vessel by day on the first day. As regards the 
Vakhimoff, her story lacks precision. Togo, indeed, 
reports that she was damaged by tornedo boxts the 
succeeding night, and was found st'll afloat next morn- 
ing. This traverses the statem« ‘nt attributed to her 
captain, and would make his quitting her precipitate ; 
hut there may be an error in names. The Borodino 
‘counts are minute, and support one another. The 


THE AMBI 


UTOMOBILING may be divided into three 
classes, Racing, Touring, and Business. 

Racing with body and muffler off and all speed 

limitation removed is aS superior to ordinary 

| rogression as the motion of a disembodied spirit must 

le to ours. Exhilaration is a mild word for it. The 


en rush of air, the Gatling gun-like detonations of 
e motor, the flash of fences and scenery as’ you tear 
ong with your life literally in your hands is inspiring, 
and would stir enthusiasm in the dullest brain. It also 
cevelops quick co-ordination of mind and muscle. 
Of course, it is only on rare occasions that this is 
| ossible, 
For racing, the chassis must be long and low, with 
tie greatest amount of engine power for its weight. 
On the Ormond-Daytona Beach last winter, Bowden 
‘da mile in 32 4-5 seconds in a 120 horse power Mer- 
codes, and ere twelve months have passed it seems 
kely that a mile in 30 seconds, or 120 miles an hour, 
vill have been accomplished—nor with the almost un- 
| mited possibilities of the gas engine before us does 
seem likely that progress will end there. 


* 


Roominess and Strength for Touring 


For touring, of course, no such speed is possible. 
he body must be roomy, capable of carrying baggage, 
(xtra equipment, etc., should have a long wheel base, 
snd must be strong enough to run over all kinds of 
roads. Moreover, it must have plenty of clearance to 
lear rocks and bumps, and be able to board and leave 
‘erryboats at all stages of the tide. The deep snow 
ist. winter demonstrated the desirability of large 
wheels. While a small wheel slipping speedily forms 
: hole, to extricate itself from which it must climb a 
teep grade on a slippery surface, a large wheel, bv 
covering more surface, sinks less and more easily gets 
out, while under all conditions over stones, sand, mud, 





*H. L. Bowden of Boston accomplished this with two 60-horse- 
rower Mercedes engines connected on one shaft. Being overweight, 
the official record, 34 2-5 seconds, was made by McDonald in a go- 


horsepower Napier. 
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vessel, disabled by several hours of concentrated gun 
fire——"“upon which the second division had been con- 
centrating its fire,’—receives the coup de grace by tor- 
pedo attack; “the fifth destroyer flotilla advanced, s.g 
naling ‘we are going to give the last thrust at them. 

I remember such a probable succession of events pre- 
dicted by a lecturer at our Naval War College ecigh- 
teen years ago; not that sagacity was needed to de 
tect the obvious. It always has been unlikely that tor- 
pedo vessels would by daylight attack a battleship, 
unless disabled. Even then they would be supported 
by the fire of heavier ships, as in this case; for we 
are told here that “the cruiser Chitose continued ‘its 
fire as our destroyers pressed forward.” The analogy 
to the ancient fireship is here maintained throughout. 
It was atter the sun went down that the destroyers 
became active in attack. 

It will be most interesting when we know, definitely 
and exactly, upon what part of the Russian order, and 
in what manner, Togo directed his main attack. It 
seems increasingly evident, reading somewhat dimly still 
between lines, that he struck the head of the enemy's 
column; for he forced it to ch nge course, and the 
Borodino, which suffered a heavy concentration of 
fire, as has been seen, seems to have been near the 
head. This would tend to precipitate the confusion 
into which the Russians fell, and would bear out Nel 
son’s counsel, which the exigencies of space crowded 
from my last article in Cortter’s, “Outmaneuvre a 
Russian, by attacking the head of his line, and so in- 
duce confus‘on.” Into such disorder the Russians fe'l, 
facilitating still further the concentration of enemies 
upon separated vessels, or groups; an opportunity whici 
the Japanese were enabled to improve by being numeri- 
cally much superior in armored vessels on the whole, 
though with fewer battleships. Indeed, the larger num- 
bers of the Japanese increased much their ability to 
combine to advantage; for the possibility of combina- 
tion increases with numbers. This, if accurately in- 
ferred from the instance before us, sounds aga’n the 
warning, continually repeated, but in vain, that in dis 
tributing fleet tonnage regard must be had to numbers, 
quite as really as to the size of the individual ship. 
This I say. while fully conscious cf the paradox, thet an 
amount of power developed in a s ngle ship is more eft. 
cient than the same amount in two. In part, the pres- 
ent Japanese stccess has been the triamph of greater 
numbers, skilfully combined, over superior individual ship 
power, too concentrated for flexibility of movement. 

Confusion, once initiated, was adroitly increased by 
sending torpedo vessels in large numbers across the 
head of the now retreating Russian column; an office 
for which their. speed peculiarly fitted them. This be- 
gan what is described in general terms as an envel 
oping movement. For a body of vessels already shaken 
in their formation and morale to advance with falline 
night into a host of dreaded torpedo hoats was well 
calculated to increase disorder, which, when existing 
in the van, tends rapidly to propagate itself in the rear 
vessels as they crowd up toward their predecessors; a 
circumstance that doubtless inspired Nelson’s saying. 
Many of us can recall what befell when the leading 
ship of Farragut’s column at Mobile was smitten with 
the dread of a torpedo line. In the Battle of the 
Japan Sea, approaching night now gave the torpedo 
craft their double onnortunitv—the cover of darkness, 
and an enemy crippled and broken. In this connection 
I recall the remark, in an old book on land wart: ire, 

‘Nothing occasions more disorder and terror in a 
broken battle order than the cry, ‘Here come the 
lancers.’’’ At such a crisis the torpedo vessels are 


TIOUS AU 


By JOHN. JACOB ASTOR 


and rough places wheels of large diameter give the 
best results. 

On the scientifically aligned and carefully main- 
tained [European roads these difficulties are seldom 
found, but in our country, unfortunately, they are en- 
countered every day. 

The business automobile has but reached the horizon 
of its large field. From delivering tons of coal in 
cities to the rural delivery of mails in scattered vil- 
lages and for all kinds of intermediate work its utility 
is extending. The working horse’s elimination from 
large cities will be welcomed by every lover of animals. 
Horses falling on icy pavements, or suffering acutely 
during summer, will soon, we all hope, be forever 
past, while the problem of street maintenance and 
cleaning will be practically solved. j 

The farmer whose horses have plowed all day, 
and who, with his family, naturally needs recreation 
when the work is done, will invoke his automobile 
that, as a stationary engine may have been cutting 
feed, sawing wood, or what not, switch the motive 
power to A driving wheels, and with a joyful “All 
aboard,’’ be off to the nearest town, though it may be 
miles away. 

In this connection it is well to remember that-to get 
the full benefits conferable by the automobile and for 
the machine’s development we must have good roads. 
For though a good automobile can go on a rough and 
crooked road, the advantages of even reasonable speed 
are lost, and the operating cost is greatly increased. 

While we thus see the beginning of three more or less 
diverging lines, a progressive mind is required to prog- 
nosticate results. The long-distance delivery wagon will 
probably be metamorphosed into the gas locomotive car. 

Where water is hard, or population sparse, a gas 
engine car with baggage and express compartment, 
and with enough power to haul a trailer when needed, 
will enable railroads to meet trolley competition much 
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the lancers of the seas. Yet, although we may 
be sure they did much good work, the testimony 
more and mdre seems to show that the decisive effect 
had been produced by the guns, and that the destroyers 
acted mainly the part of cavalry, rounding up and com 
pleting the destruction of a foe already decisively 
routed. It may be believed that they in many cases 
sank what the Japanese, in Nelson's phrase, might 
have considered already “their own ships.” It is re 
ported that this enveloping movement was shared also 
by some of the armored vessels, moving by the rear, 
and seemingly also to the other side; a distribution of 
vessels followed by combination of movement—corre 
sponding to analysis and synthesis—which is only pos 
sible to numbers, and enforces again the need for num- 
bers, as well as for individual power. 

What ensued was distinctly of the nature of pur 
suit; a disorganized enemy chased, driven asunder, 
beaten down and captured in detail. Of the several 
partial encounters, incident to this characteristic ac 
tion of the succeeding two days, Admiral Togo’s sev 
eral numbered despatches have made brief mention. In 
a summary of this kind they require none. It is suf 
ficient here to note the general fidelity to the — 
worn military maxim, that a flying foe must not be 
go while there remains a fraction of his force Rich 
might be overtaken, The Japanese have deserved the 
fulness of their triumph. 


Battleship and Gun Still Supreme 


To recapitulate: After allowance has been made for 
the demonstrated superiority of the Japanese in train 
ing and experience, it seems clear from Togo’s use of 
his vessels, and from such details of the action as 
have so far been received, that the superiority of the 
battleship and of the gun, for the main purposes of 
naval warfare, has not been shaken. On the con 
trary, by an account attributed to a Japanese, it ap 
pears that the remaining Russian battleships, after the 
loss of the Borodino and in thé subsequent confusion, 
though already much mauled, beat off after dark, using 
their searchlights, two attacks by the whole flotilla of the 
enemy's destroyers, acting in two squadrons; and Japa 
nese attacks have not heretofore, in this war, been 
found easy to repel. Should the’ official accounts con 
firm this, it will approach demonstration that unin 
iured battleships, manned by watchful seamen who 
keep their head, will in the long run suffer from tor 
pedo attack only in the same proportion as any mili 
tary force suffers from other incidents of war. Let 
it he mentioned also that the torpedo vessel, from the 
delicacy of its constitution—a box of machinery—and 
from the narrowness of its coal supply, will always be 
most numerous and efficient in home waters. This ad 

vantage in this case fell to the Japanese, and it may 
have contributed to determine Togo's choice of posi 
tion. This particular consideration shows that, in the 
broad view of naval policy, the function of the torpedo 
vessel is defensive, although its local action is offensive 

T have not seen any indication which to me seemed 
conclusive, or even probable, of the employment of 
the submarine in there engagements; but neither does 
there appear any certain reason why any one who so 
prefers may not attribute to them such amount of the 
domage done as to him seems likely, 

Qvocue, N. Y., June 3, 1905. 

June 6.—Since the above was written, and before proof-readin 
statements attributed to persons on board the Russian division which 
has tuken refuge in Manila confirm the impression, already received, 
of resistance beaten down and ships crippled by gun fire, prep n 
derant in weight and rapidity,—in its own actual volume and the kil 
with which it was handled A. TF. MM. 
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more efficiently than with short passenger trains at 
long intervals, This is already being tried and con 
sidered by several important steam roads, and promise 
to build up many neglected sections, 

The touring car will become a great factor in educa 
tion and recreation. Large machines with sleeping a 
commodations will be used for any journey from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. or for an agreeable jaunt when 
the leaves begin to fall, from Hudson Bay to Panama 
or may be Patagonia; while the small runabout will 
become a household necessity. 

The racing car will continue to go at increasing 
speed upon the earth, until presently outgrowing its 
limitations it soars off into space. Whether it must 
always remain in the atmosphere or may some day rise 
superior to gravitation, time alone can tell. 


From Auto to Flying Machine 


The transition from the automobile caterpillar to the 
flying machine butterfly will be easy, when the me 
chanical vertebrate has developed an engine that is 
sufficiently light. The most reasonable evolution seems 
either a racing auto with horizontal vanes to be turned 
somewhat obliquely when the machine will be forced up 
into the air, the driving power being then divert ed tc 
propellers; or a light parallelogram platform with 
propeller forcing the air down at each corner. This 
can rise vertically from a st nding start; whenever the 
engine has enough power to raise the weight, and then 
soar down the aerial slope like a card or a bird, and 
repeat the operation either by swoops or running 
horizontally with vanes outstretched. 

These developments, that will seem as easy to pos- 
terity as Fulton’s steamboat does to us, are unfor 
tunately, however, not attainable yet. We must work 
for straight, hard, and smooth roads with a progressive 
spirit as regards speed now in order that in a few 
years, we, or our successors, in addition to the pleas 
ures of automobiling, may excel the eagle in his element 
as we to-day outrun and outswim the animal creation 


and the fish 
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Bunching a herd of buffalo in the early days. Sometimes a vicious old bull 


would break up the mass, when the*plainsmen would cut him out and dispose 


of him with their muzzle-loading buffalo-guns and their sharp-pointed lances 
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WHEN 


THE STORY OF 
COMPLETE VICTORY OF 






ETWEEN two 

Sundays the 

Mayor and the 

people of Phila- 
delphia smashed to 
fragments the most 
powerful political ma- 
chine in the United 
States, whose insolent 
domination of govern- 
ment has not been 
matched since the 
days of Tweed. They 
showed their country 
a new way of wield- 
ing public opinion to 
win against seeming- 
ly hopeless odds. No 
previous campaign 
against organized mis- 
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A PICTURE POSTAL CARD 


Thousands of these were mailed governmentanywhere 
to Councilmen through “endless holds such = stimulat- 
chain schemes 


ing example as this re- 
voit and victory. 
Hardly able to realize that they have wrought a thing 
incredible until it was done, Philadelphia hails it, and 
rightly, as a ‘Second Declaration of Independence.”’ 

Two months ago the Philadelphia Republican ma- 
chine seemed as impregnable to the attacks of honest 
citizens as Gibraltar to a putty-blower. There was no 
party opposition worth the name. The ‘‘bosses,’’ Dur- 
ham, McNichol e/ aZ., slated even the straw men that 
were named for office by the shadowy Democratic 
minority, in order that the legal form of an election 
might be observed. All reform movements, year in 
und year out, had been squelched by throwing out the 
ballots of their voters, padding the voting lists, and 
stuffing ballot-boxes in a bold and wholesale fashion 
unknown in any other city of this country. Now and 
then public opinion squirmed and cried aloud, and then 
subsided when it found its votes were so much trash. 
The Select and Common Councils (the Aldermanic 
body) were packed with ‘*Boss’’ Durham's hired men, 
who dealt out appropriations without bothering to go 
through the form of debating them. 

It was useless to look to the succession of Mayors for 
help. These figureheads came and went, either as open 
allies of the Ring, or as harmless dummies cloaked in a 
futile respectability. Ashbridge, for example, was of 
the former type, a ward politician with a talent for ma- 
chine organization of his own, so that he was able to 
dictate to the men that had made him. But his chiet 
purpose was linked with theirs, and the disagreement 
was only as to methods. He summed it up 
in this contemptuous outbreak of bravado: 
‘‘I’m Mayor for all there is in it for Samuel 
H. Ashbridge, and I mean to get out of the 
office everything there is in it for me.”’ 

He did. When he was offered $3,000,000 
cash for certain city street railway fran- 
chises, he threw the proposition in the 
waste basket without reading it and gave 
the franchises to ‘‘ Ring”’ politico-financiers 
for nothing. Public opinion focused in 
‘town meetings,’’ and that was all there 
was to it. As Ashbridge’s successor, Is- 
rael Durham picked John Weaver, District 
Attorney, who seemed spineless enough to 
do as he was told, and who had the added 
merit of a fair reputation among decent 
citizens. When Weaver was elected, he 
gave his masters no pledges, and they 
thought it wholly superfluous to demand 
them. He was to be disregarded in all 
important matters of city government. 


DON’T SEE YOUR CITY ROBBED! 


The Turning of the Weaver 


Outwardly, Mayor Weaver, a _ genial, 
bustling, optimistic kind of man, seemed 
to be pleasing the Ring as much as he was 
disappointing honest men. But in his heart 
was a growing irritation and indignation 
through the first two years of his term. 
Durham was running the city without 
even the empty formality of talking things 
over with the official ruler in the City Hall. 
Even the police lieutenants and captains 
reported for orders, not to the City Hall, but 
to the office of ‘* Boss’’ Durham in the Betz 
Building across the square. 

A public hubbub was raised about police 


PHILADELPHIA'S 
PUBLIC OPINION OVER A MACHINE 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


You are earnestly urged 
to get up a delegation of 
your neighbors to call on 
our Select Councilman, 
tell him what you think of 
him and give him your 
views on the Gas Lease. 
We do not want the gas 
works leased for seventy- 
five years. LET THE 
PRESENT LEASE ALONE 
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VOLCANIC UPRISING 


rowfully the good men of the town decided that their 
hope and loyalty had been misplaced. 

Held in contempt by the maciine, and hammered by 
the newspapers, he was between the devil and the deep 
sea, and it has since transpired that for a long time he 
was looking for an opportunity to declare himself 
against the “organization”? which was making him out 
both a fool and a knave. And without some extraor- 
dinary opportunity his rebellion would be utterly fool- 
ish. It came in the guise of the ‘‘Gas Steal’’ ordinance, 
and at the most opportune time possible. It is to be 
remembered also that Mayor Weaver dared not break 
with his masters while the last Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature was in session. There is no doubt that a bill 
would have been instantly passed, either ‘‘ripping’’ him 
out of office or depriving him of all weapons. A ‘‘Rip- 
per Bill’’ was enacted, giving to the City Councils the 
control of the Departments of Public Satety and Public 
Works, instead of to the Mayor, but this does not be- 
come effective until 1907. It was pushed through by 
the Philadelphia Ring to block any possible danger 
from a future Mayor who might have a will of his own. 
So mistaken were these conspirators in John Weaver 
that they left him out of the ‘ripper’? programme. 


The Cause of the Upheaval 


The Legislature once adjourned, Mayor Weaver had 
no fear of decapitation by way of Harrisburg, and the 
Ring turned its attention to the Gas Lease matter be- 
cause it wanted money. One of the most astounding 
robberies ever planned against a free people was mapped 
out to the smallest detail without consulting the Mayor 
of the city involved. Israel Durham had only to com- 
plete his deal with the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, give an order that the ordinance was to be passed, 
and then repassed, if the Mayor should be childish 
enough to veto it for popular effect, and the thing was 
done. It had been done scores of times in the same 
fashion, and the public was a wholly negligible factor. 
Sut this Gas Lease was fatally bungled by the Machine, 
for lack of a mister mind like Quay, who would have 
steered it more deftly and with less bull-headed con- 
tempt for public outcry. 

The present lease, by which the U. G. I. Company 
operates the lighting plant of Philadelphia, expires two 
years hence. But there seemed no reason for waiting 
for or bothering with the public and the Mayor. In 
brief, the proposed new lease with the U. G. I. Com- 
pany for the gas plants owned by the city oftered a 
cash payment to the city of $25,000,000. In return the 
city surrendered the right to rentals from now to 1927, 
estimated at $30,000,000, and the right to take back the 


Aroused Citizens!! 


GEORGE B. EDWARDS has 
been a citizen of the Ward for 
many years, and will probably be 
interested in the advice of his 
friends and neighbors, particu- 
larly of those who voted for him. 
We may yet compel him to re- 
present us and not the U. G. I. 
and the corrupt bosses who wish 
to jam the measure through over 














GEORGE B. EDWARDS the Mayor’s vete. 


DON’T MISREPRESENT THE 22d WARD 


The Old Township of Germantown!! 


AGAINST RING 
THAT SEEMED I[NVULNERABLE 


DON’T BETRAY YOUR TRUST! 


THE SLEEPERS WAK 


RULE, AND THE 





gas plants at that time, 
when it is estimated 
that their value will 
be $75,000,000. The 
city also surrendered 
the right to lower the 
price of gas to the 
consumer, instead of 
which the U. G. I. 
Company fixed the 
price of gas from now 
until the year 1g80; at 
$1 per thousand feet 
until rgtf; go cents for 
twenty-five years 
more; 86 cents for the 
next quarter century, 
and 80 cents for the 
final period of twenty- 
five vears. 
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: ALEXANDER DE HAVEN 
The reason piesa Chairman of the Councils’ Finance 
was that the city was Committee which approved the Gas 
almost bankrupt, un- Leases 
able to meet expendi- 
tures for improvements, that the borrowing limit had 
been reached, and that more money could not be raised 
without increasing the tax rate. Therefore, for $25,- 
000,000 cash in hand, a large part of which would be 
handed out to Ring contractors, Philadelphia was to 
throw away properties of immense earning value, and 
to bind her people hand and foot for the price of their 
gas until the third generation. 

Mayor Weaver looked over the plans, decided that 
neither his presence nor his veto Gould be of more 
avail than a straw in a cyclone, and started west for a 
vacation tour. But Philadelphia stayed home and grew 
hotter and hotter day by day. Here was a huge 
‘graft’? which stabbed them directly in their most 
vital organ—to wit, the pocketbook. They had seen 
their street franchises given away; they had watched 
their thousands die of,typhuid while the Ring contrac- 
tors lingered with their filtration plants and grew rich 
thereon; their City Hall towered as one of the most 
colossal monuments to ‘‘graft”’ in the country. 

Sut this latest assault was not through tax revenues 
which are indirectly drawn and intangibly expended. 
Mayor Stuart never made a public speech without re- 
ferring to Philadelphia as ‘‘The City of Homes,”’ 
adorning the phrase with statistics to show how many 
hundred thousands of his people owned their root- 
trees. It is well known that after ten o’clock at 
night the streets of Philadelphia are so many brick- 
walled deserts. Because Philadelphia burns more gas 
per head it is more vitally interested in 
gas bills than any other place on earth. It 
was not so much the disgraceful bargain 
of the $25,000,000 that aroused public sen- 
timent as the clause fixing the price of 
gas through the next eighty years. It 
was selling a city into bondage. Gas might 
be selling elsewhere for thirty cents a 
thousand feet fifty years hence, and Phila- 
delphia would be paying thrice that with 
no way of escape. 

Other less selfish influences were work- 
ing. The newspapers opened a remark- 
ably well managed campaign against the 
Ring, the people read them because they 
were interested in the question discussed, 
and they began to wax indignant at this 
new fashion of robbing them. The pro 
tests swelled, and during the last week o 
April they had become a rising storn 
whose clamor called Mayor Weaver bac! 
from the West. 


Arousing Public Opinion 


On May 3, a ‘‘town meeting,’’ Phila 


delphia’s old-fashioned safety-valve fo 
high-pressure public sentiment, was hel 











‘‘graft’’ and the open prosperity of sa- 
loons and dives, and the Mayor found him- 
self as powerless as the clergymen who 
were praying for him by companies and 
battalions. The Mayor is an ardent 
churchman and Sunday-school worker, and 
when the clergy of his city publicly banded 


251 WEST RITTENHOUSE STREET 


Where George B. Edwards Lives 


To aid citizens in finding Mr. Edwards so that they may express their wishes to him, his portrait is 
given, his home and his evening haunt. During the day he is employed at The Stephen Greene Printing Com- 
pany, N. E. Corner Sixteenth and Arch Streets. Telephone number, Bell “Spruce 3738.” Keystone “Race 943.” 
supper it is his custom to go to the police station, where if not at home when you call, 


Shortly after 
you will undoubtedly find him. 


GERMANTOWN POLICE STATION 
W. Haines Street, Back of City Hall, Where George B. Edwards 
Spends His Evenings 


in the Academy of Music. Five thousan 
men of all kinds and conditions packe 
the building, and Broad Street seethe 
with ihe overflow. A letter was rea 
from Mayor Weaver, declaring his opp: 
sition to the Gas Lease ordinance, and th 
tremendous enthusiasm aroused by hi 
stand did much to stiffen him for th 
fight to the finish. 

City Councils had scheduled action o 
the ‘Gas Steal’’ for the day following th 
‘‘town meeting.’’ But the city was caug! 
up in a tide of genuine patriotism. Ever 
other man wore a button with the legen 
‘‘No Gas Steal. We Mean It.’’ Mas 
meetings were called tor every ward i: 
thecity. The Committee of Seventy, con 





themselves together to pray for the heart 
and soul of John Weaver, he was stung to 
the quick. He was apparently submissive 
to the conditions that hedged him in, he 
made no bold anti-vice crusades, and sor- 


By such original methods as this and a pers‘stent newspzper campaign the Phila- 
delphia Councilmen were driven to surrender after being harassed night and day 


which citizens were flocking by thousan: 
as a rallying ground. Israel Durham r: 
turned from Virginia, considerably a1 
noyed, after urgent summons from his di- 








prised of influential business and profes- 
sional men, was organizing a campaign tv 
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He strolled into this ‘‘town meeting,’’ 


trict leaders. 
ttood for a few moments in the middle aisle and re- 
marked to a friend on the sidewalk: 

‘Public opinion in Philadelphia don’t amount to a 


damn. It isn’t worth bothering with.’’ 

He read no sign of danger, but pressure was coming 
from his Councilmen, who were made uneasy by the 
tumult in their own wards. This was the beginning 
of the personal crusade, the social boycott, the unique 
campaign against individual Councilmen that stamps 
this uprising with a distinction all itsown. When these 
early symptoms showed, Durham, against his own con- 
victions, agreed to have action on the Gas Lease post- 
poned for ten days in order to ‘‘give an opportunity for 
competitive bidding.’’ 

This was first blood for the public. It was a pale- 
iced and shaky lot of legislators that voted this delay. 
“hey forced their way into City Hall between swaying 
ines of police, behind whom surged thousands of men 
hat filled the square with shouting protest. From all 

parts of the city they had paraded with banners, peace- 
able, but most determined of aspect. The ‘Spirit 
of Seventy-six’’ was indeed beginning to stir. 

The Committee of Nine and the Committee of Sev- 
enty were able to convince the Mayor in the next few 
days that the city was aroused to his support as never 
before, and that although Councils might jam the 
“Steal’’ through, his power of veto would be mightily 
supported. He took the lead in the fight and com- 
mitted himself to die in the last ditch. 

The Machine programme was still moving along 
without serious hindrance. At the end 
days’ delay Councils met to pass 
the ordinance. 


of the ten’ 
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‘‘A—Insult to your declared opinion and the expressed 
wish of your Mayor asking for delay. 

‘*B--Theft of your property. 

‘‘C—Enslavement for three generations to a gas monopoly. 

“Second—To rise in your might and by personal, unceas- 
ing effort make impossible the consummation of the great- 
est steal ever attempted. 

‘“‘A—By assembling in every ward and by personal de- 
mand and pressure upon your local Councilman. 

‘‘B—By free and immediate use of the cards and literature 
distributed by the Committee, as well as other forms of 
written protest. 

“C—By preparing fora great rally that will block the final 
attempt to complete the conspiracy, when the ordinance is 
again considered after the Mayor has vetoed it.”’ 


The people followed this line of conduct and thereby 
drove home their attack. They went after their Coun- 
cilmen, horse, foot, anddragoons. Instaid old German- 
town lives Select Councilman George B. Edwards. He 
has been a faithful Machine man, known among his 
friends as ‘‘Move-to-Adjourn’’ Edwards, which title 
includes the only speech he has been ever heard to 
make in the Council chamber. He is a very large and 
fat man who dislikes to be pointed out as such. 


Mr. Edwards has a Hard Time 


Soon after he voted for the ‘‘Steal’’ Germantown was 
gay with large posters adorned with the expansive face 
of Mr. Edwards, also.a.photograph of his home, and of 
the Germantown Police’ Station ‘‘where he spends his 
evenings.’’ The public was also informed that ‘Mr. 
Edwards is employed at the Stephen Green Printing 
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Dozens of automobiles were enlisted in the crusade. 
Every Councilman.who voted for the ‘‘Steal’’ was pur- 
sued whenever he left his home and made a marked 
man for the town to jeer at. The spirit of revolution 
was in the air. In stores and hoteis and barrooms, in 
churches, homes, and on the streets, the ‘‘Steal’’ was 
the one topic, and men and women discussed it with 
vibrant voices and flushed faces, as if the nation had 
declared war. Self-interest and gas bills had been 
drowned in genuine patriotism, which knew neither 
party, creed, nor social rank. Men who dared defend 
the vote of Councils were chased and beaten. Hawkers 
sold by the thousand postal cards on which were spir- 
ited drawings of Councilmen swinging from limbs or 
peering through bars. These were mailed to the 
offenders by the bushel, by means of ‘‘endless chains.”’ 

The newspapers, for once, led the movement and the 
populace followed the lead. A ‘‘black list”’ and a ‘‘roll 
of honor’’ were printed daily, and whenever a vote was 
swung to the right column the town shook hands with 
itself and cheered. A detailed directory of the daily 
walks and business of each man was ‘‘kept standing,”’ 
and these were clipped and used as guides to harass 
the Councilmen from one end of the town to the other. 
Under such pressure, distracted by a warfare carried 
into their homes, their wives and children tortured, 
their livelihood endangered, these victims broke the 
ranks of the Ring until the two-third majority needed 
to carry the bill over the Mayor’s certain veto was in 
the gravest peril. It is most probable that these 
methods alone would have routed the ‘‘Bosses.’’ But 
Durham and Senator Penrose sat in their offices, re- 
fusing to be interviewed, indiffer- 
ent to all this ‘‘hurrah, boys.’’ 

The bursting of a twelve-inch 





This session was the spark to the 
powder of public wrath. Blindly 
defiant, no effort was made by the 
conspirators to smother their con- 
tempt for this vast public senti- 
ment that was swiftly working to 
their undoing. 

A better bid than that of the 
U. G. I. Company was tossed aside, 
and as one throws a bone to a dog, 
Councils amended the lease to in- 
clude a slightly larger, gradual 
reduction in the price of gas dur- 
ing the next eighty years. This 
concession was wrung by physical 
fear and nothing else. The gal- 
leries of the two chambers were 
packed with tax-payers, the streets 
outside were overflowing with 
waiting men. Philadelphia had 
not seen a day like this since the 
old State House bell rang out 
its alarm. The corridors swarmed 
with police massed by order of 
Durham to protect his hired men 
while they ‘‘delivered the goods.”’ 
The legislators were hemmed in 
on three sides by spectators who 
were there to say what they 
thought of the proceedings. Hun- 
dreds of men shouted ‘‘Shame”’ 
when the report of the Finance 
Committee was read or mumbled 
through as a matter of form. 
Councilman Thomas J. Morton 
lumbered to his feet, and red with 
rage yelled: ‘‘I want that gang 








shell would not have surprised 
them more than the news on Tues- 
day, May 23, that Mayor Weaver 
had removed from office the two 
men who bulwarked the city pat- 
ronage and were therefore the 
mainstay of the ‘‘organization.”’ 
These were David Smyth, Direc- 
tor of Public Safety, and Peter i? 
Costello, Director of Public Works. 

At one blow the grip of the 
‘‘Ring’’ was torn from the control 
of the police and fire departments, 
and of uncounted millions in city 
contracts. Twenty thousand place 
holders and the high place of 
‘‘oraft’’ were in the hands of the 
Mayor, the man of whom Dur- 
ham had said: ‘‘Who the hell is 
Weaver?”’ 

The revolt was a revolution. 
Two independent business men 
were at once appointed to the va- 
cant places, Sheldon Potter over 
the police and firemen, and A. 


Lincoln Acker in charge of the 
public works. Elihu Root and 


former Judge Gordon were re- 
tained as Mayor’s counsel for the 
finish fight. 

A judge was found willing to 
issue an injunction against the 
new appointees, and three hours 
after the shift of officials the Ring 
directors were back in office. 
Twenty-four hours later aSupreme 








shut up or put out.”’ 

The roar from the galleries that 
silenced him showed the temper 
of the audience. Former Judge 
James Gay Gordon, one of the 
ablest lawyers of Philadelphia, led 
the opposition in the Finance Committee hearing. His 
arguments tore the pending lease to tatters, but the 
committee-men were not even interested. Their ap- 
proval of the bill was not a matter for argument. No 
defence was made, and cross-questioning showed that 
some members were ignorant of the terms of the bill 
they indorsed. From the committee the bill was car- 
ried into the two chambers of Councils. In Common 
Councils the crowded gallery began to sing: ‘‘Hang 
the City Robbers on a sour apple tree.”’ 

As the members voted ‘‘aye”’ the tally was punctu- 
ated with cries of 

“Thief,” “‘Steal,’’ ‘‘ Looters.”’ 

The presiding officer called for police to clear the 
gallery of these ‘‘hoodlums.’’ In the Select Chamber 
the legislators were guarded by a large force of re- 
serves and plain-clothes men. Amid the uproar, the 
president of this body, Harry C. Kunsley, candidate for 
Sheriff, lost his temper and cried: ‘‘Why don’t the cops 
take care of those dogs up there. There’s a dog with 
whiskers singing ‘John Brown’s body.’ He ought to 
be clubbed so he’d never come to.”’ 

This cost Ransley his place on the municipal ticket, 
and the nomination will be withdrawn. The speech 
was sown far and wide, until next day Ransley’s 
“dogs”? were barking at him so fiercely in his own 
ward that he was running to cover. This personal 
outcry in their faces was new to Philadelphia Council- 
men, but they thought it would cease as soon as they 
had passed the ordinance, the vote on which was 111 for 
the “‘Steal”’ to 13 against it. When the city read that 
their so-called representatives had laughed at the 
Mayor’s protesting message sent in as his last resort, 
the opposing forces organized with the most amazing 
rapidity. The Committee of Nine mirrored the situa- 
tion in a call to arms which said: 


“To THE CITIZENS OF PHILADELPHIA : 
“You received yesterday the most insolent affront from 
your Councilmen ever given to the people of a great Ameri- 


can city. Your committee appointed by town meeting now 
calls aa ge ’ 
‘“‘First—To awaken to your injuries, which are: 


THE TRIUMPHAL MARCH OF MAYOR WEAVER OF PHILADELPHIA 


After he dismissed the Machine Directors of Public Safety and Public Works, cheering crowds gave him one of the 
most remarkable ovations in Philadelphia’s history as he walked from the City Hall to the Union League Club 
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Company, northeast corner Sixteenth and Arch Streets. 
Telephone number, ‘Bell, Spruce 843.’ Shortly after 
supper it is his custom to go to the police station, 
where if you’re not at home when you call, you will 
undoubtedly find him.”’ 

The community took the hint. Mr. Edwards was 
besieged by day at his place of business and by night 
at home and the police station. Devoted citizens sat 
up by watches to keep his telephone going through the 
twenty-four hours. The postman delivered his mail in 
a wheelbarrow. A trail of men followed him in the 
street chanting ‘‘Fat Edwards, the thief.’’ His neigh- 
bors cut him dead, fellow employees knew him not. 
When President Hadley advocated the ‘‘social boycott”’ 
as a remedy for public evils he was hooted down. 
Mr. ‘‘Move-to-Adjourn’’ Edwards knows that Presi- 
dent Hadley was right. The ‘‘social boycott’’ can be 
made so intolerable that surrender is the only way out. 


Unpleasant to be Called a Thief 


Councilman J. E. Byram of Frankford learned the 
same lesson. At the first indignation meeting in his 
ward he was fairly dragged on to the platform. A 
neighbor faced him and spoke as follows: ‘‘Ain’t you 
ashamed, John? Nobody speaks to you. You're a 
moral leper, and you know it. Of course, you got your 
bit out of that steal, and you grafted some off the other 
one, and ‘Iz’ Durham has promised to take care of you 
on the gas job. But you can’t live in your own house, 
and the children on the streets call you a thief.” 

A little later, when Byram announced that he wished 
to lead the Memorial Day parade of his district, he was 
told that his place was filled by an honest man. This 
was the last straw, and he sat down and wept. 

Charles Connor, Common Councilman, switched to 
the support of the Mayor when his wife took to her 
bed, made ill by the snubs of her women friends. A 
German ‘‘ Machine”’ legislator was called up on the tele- 
phone. His wife answered: ‘‘I have decided we will 
vote mit the Mayor. My childern is told by hundreds at 
school that their fadder is a thief. Ve can not stand it.”’ 


Court writ had overruled the first 
injunction and the Mayor was 
again on top. With a bodyguard 
of detectives he put out, almost 
threw out, Smyth and Costello. 
The city had become disheartened 
overnight. It looked as if the injunction obtained by 
the Machine would keep its men in office through a 
long-drawn fight in the courts, and then the whirligig, 
melodramatic shift of affairs, by which Durham and 
Penrose were routed, set the people frantic. 

When Mayor Weaver walked three squares to the 
Union League for luncheon, five thousand men and 
women closed round him. They swept over the crowd 
of small-fry politicians waiting for orders in front of 
the Betz Building, and cheered as they struggled to get 
near the Mayor, to glimpse him, to grasp his hand. 
Hats were tossed in the air, dignified old League mem- 
bers danced on their balcony and led three cheers for 
the Mayor until they were breathless. The street was 
filled while he stayed inside, and his progress back to 
City Hall was that of a conqueror. 

Durham, McNichol, Penrose and the rest were rat- 
tled and lost their heads. They had never planned 
for a defensive campaign. A cloud of lawyers fluttered 
to them, and out of the war councils was evolved a 
desperate scheme to impeach the Mayor. He was to be 
accused of malfeasance in office by accepting gifts in 
violation of law. It seems that at Christmas time of 
last year the Mayor was presented with a pair of horses 
by James McNichol, the contractor, who is Durham's 
right-hand man. It was McNichol who suggested that 
the Mayor be impeached for accepting them. Then it 
was debated whether old charges concerning the Salter 
ballot-stuffing case, which was tried by Weaver as Dis- 
trict Attorney, could be raked up and used against 
him. This was dropped, and the question of calling a 
special session of the Legislature for the purpose of 
‘“‘ripping’’ Weaver from office was threshed out. In- 
asmuch as the two men, Durham and Penrose, control 
the Legislature at Harrisburg, and Governor Penny- 
packer can be relied upon to approve any bill in aid of 
Machine rule in Philadelphia, this scheme was not 
without merit. 

But before the leaders had gathered their wits an- 
other ‘‘town meeting’’ was held. It overflowed from 
the Academy of Music into nearby halls, then spilled 
(Continued on page 20) 
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HE main entrance to the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 

tion is on the Missouri River. The real show of 

1905 is the mighty, throbbing, earnest empire of 

our proud Northwest. President Jefferson gave 
to Lewis and Clark a higher commission than that of 
merely piercing the great wilderness to find out how 
the continental waterways took their course to the 
Western Seas. ‘The expedition that started up the 
Missouri River in awkward, hand-made paddle craft, 
one hundred and two years ago, was born of imperial 
dreams. The mammoth errand was keystoned by some- 
thing better than idle curiosity, and the ridiculously 
small Congressional subsidy of $2,500 for that vast en- 
terprise was the greatest investment the United States 
ever made. Whosoever doubts it should in this Cen- 
tennial year take the steel-railed trail, and in palace-car 
luxury traverse in three days the vast wonderland that 
engaged the pioneer explorers for more than two long 
years. 

The Louisiana Purchase Act excepted, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition is the greatest expansion act spread 
upon our national records. After a century of pioneer- 
ing, the wild nation of Indian and elk has crystallized 
into a civilization that expresses one of the greatest 
industrial conquests known in the history of the world. 

Where Lewis and Clark encountered only buffalo, 
grizzly, and hordes of savage men, mighty cities have 
been builded wherein are centred industries of world- 
wide consequence. Near Mandan, where the first hard 
winter was spent among the hostile redskins, now stands 
sismarck, the capital city of the great bread-producing 
commonwealth of North Dakota. The little remnants 
of the Mandan tribe have forgotten their fathers’ resent- 
ment of the white man’s invading three-board canoe, 
and the giant steam plow has erased the badger’s path. 

Through the Yellowstone Valley, the arid lands, so 
depressing to the explorers, have been subdued by the 
culture of alfalfa, the sacred grass of ancient Rome. 
King of forage plants, it has been forced by agricul- 
tural science to spread an emerald carpet over the 
level desert stretches where formerly only the knotty 
sagebrush grew. Supplying as it does the richest food 
for cattle, sheep and horses, it has converted the desert 
waste into a prosperous community that puts the good 
old Hoosier farms to a severe competitive test. These 
ancient desert fields have born palaces and financed the 
making of great commercial cities. The same engineer- 
ing and agricultural skill is reclaiming Wyoming, and 
will, in no far Cistant time, east of the Rockies as well 
as west, make kind and hospitable all the deserts of 
the long centuries. Neither Lewis nor Clark, nor 
Jeffers mn himself, could guess the worth of the con- 
quest. They only believed that some time it would be 
worth something, and the century has well proved the 
wisdom of their faith. 


Rocky Mountain Wealth 


The Rocky Mountains at once suggested wealth, and 
Captains Lewis and Clark, in reporting back the might- 
iest obstacle on their trail, said: ‘‘In future ages the 
bowels of these mountains will yield greater riches 
than the golden coast of Guinea, or even the Peruvian 
Sierras.’’ Butte and Anaconda alone have long since 
vindicated this prophecy. 

Though the romance of their argonaut days has 
passed to history, there still remains much of the un- 
couth extravagance of the early pioneer mining towns. 
Two-bits is still too generally the minimum coin—a sign 
of industrial incompleteness. Their primary virtues 
are pick-axes and banks. Butte is a city of mud and 
money. Parks and civic adornment belong to less 
fortunate towns. Find a yellow streak in any of its 
unpaved streets and the town council will condemn the 
main thoroughfare that a dividend-producing smelter 
may be built thereon! and why not? Its laborers prefer 
three dollars a day to any ‘‘over the fence’’ enjoyment 
of the other fellow’s Italian garden. Each green dump 
pile of ore that completes the view of every street is 
part of the great panorama of prosperity to which every 
Butte citizen points with pride. What matter if it be 
our most unlovely town? 

In all its ugly strength, Butte is a power that all 
the world can not break. Its smoky, dirty pocket in 
the Rockies is indeed worth all of Guinea’s golden 
coast. The social graces and palatial edifices, that 
Butte knows so little of, have fittingly enough found 
their place at Helena, the commonwealth’s capital, less 
than fifty miles away. 

3ut despite the essential value of mines, any military 
general or empire builder will mark as the future in- 
dustrial centre of a new country the heart of that sec- 
tion wherein the most green things will grow. Such 
cities as Billings, to the east of the Rockies, and Mis- 
soula, at the foot of the Bitter Root Range, are proving 
the truth of the old Ohio adage that ‘‘the Apple Coun- 
try wins.’’ The Congressional expedition act of a 
hundred years ago, which was an act of doubt, has been 
repudiated by the Congress of 1g05, through an act of 
faith. The Government's gigantic programme of en- 
gineering the Sperry Glacier waters to the parched 
lands of Northern Montana will, when realized, make 
homes for not less than two millions of people, and 
reclaim a desert territory greater than the State of 
Massachusetts. And the secrets of Montana’s deserts 
are not halftold. Of waterthereisabundance. Science 
will create the means of distribution and application. 
Already thestory of the pioneer is legend. Half acen- 
tury may find Pennsylvania more sparsely settled than 
the great commonwealth of plains and mountains. 
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Great Falls and Helena will be as beautiful as Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, and far more wonderful in setting. 
Even Butte may some day take kindly to the poets, 
and the university City of Missoula will be the Ithaca 
of the West. If her past development be an index of 
her future, Montana was indeed a find. 

The other great find of Captains Lewis ar: Clark lies 
west of the Bitter Root Range. The great tract west 
of the water divide now trisected into the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, is an empire in itself. 
Larger than France and Switzerland combined, it is in- 
finitely greater in resources, and its scenery is superior 
to the grandeur of either the Pyrenees or the Alps. 

It is not extravagant to say that these far North- 
western States possess more wonderful possibilities of 
development than any other group of States in our 
Union. Their metropolitan centres are already remarl:- 
able and eloquent exhibits of both the resources and 
the enterprise with which they are so richly endowed. 
Spokane, the industrial capital of the Inland Empire, 
lying between the Rockies and the Cascades, is perhaps 
without a rival the cleanest city in the United States. 
It is a city that has developed physically, socially. 
morally, and industrially. Founded by a horse thicf 

















COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 


This Bronze Group stands in the City Park of Portland, and repre- 
sents the Red Man’s first sight of the Lewis and Clark Explorers 


scarcely more than twenty-five years ago, it is free 
from every trace of social vice and gambling. The 
common conscience is dedicated to high tasks, a 
striking contrast to such a city as Philadelphia, 
with its Puritanic foundation and sequence of sodden 
corruption. In ten years this frontier town has de- 
veloped into a metropolis that should be an inspira- 
tion to the workers for municipal corrections in the 
older cities of the East. Spokane has broad stréets, 
well kept. It has no city canyons like Nassau and 
Maiden Lane. It is a city of middlemen and homes. 
The manufactories, flour mills, saw mills, and sash fac- 
tories clustered about the powerful and still unharnessed 
falls of Spokane create a distributed rather than a con- 
gested wealth. It iscommonly American. Pauperism 
is adisgrace and not a circumstance. Thrift is the slo- 
gan. The humblest cottage is individual and distinctive. 
Its grass plots and vine-grown walls would picture an 
attractive cover for any country lover’s magazine. 
Twelve thousand carloads of dressed lumber and more 
than a million dollars’ worth of flour shipped to Eastern 
cities last year demonstrates the potentiality of the in- 
fant city. Spokane, with all its newness and nearness 
to natural sources of wealth, believes as firmly as old 
New England that knowledge is the foundation of all 
real American prosperity. Accordingly, it has laid 
its heaviest tax in the interest of its schools. Nothing 
can arrest the growth of a city inoculated with such a 


EMPIRE 


THE CEKNTURY'’S TRIUMPH ALONG THE TRAIL OF CAPTAINS LEWIS AND CLARK 


wholesome contagion as this. To find a land wher: 
such a city might be was worth all the hardships of th: 
Empire hunt of a hundred years ago. 

In the year 2000 A. D. New York’s closest rival in th: 
census race will be Seattle. To-day the Pacific me 
tropolis suffers by excesses. It is bewildered by it: 
own growth and lives by that indomitable determina 
tion which made Chicago and was never known to fail. 
Its handicaps are philosophically accepted as its advan- 
tages. Its perpendicular streets are its ornaments— 
without them the rare setting of the city would be lost. 
Its hills are its boast. Seattle has ancient Rome ‘‘beat 
to death,’’ for Seattle is founded on twenty hills in- 
stead of seven. Seattle is forehanded and ready to tak: 
care of the immigration that it knows must come 
There are enough hotels in the town to accommodate : 
hundred Y. M. C. A. conventions. Tacoma likes to em- 
phasize the fact that Seattle business buildings rent thei 
offices completely furnished as an inducement for pat 
ronage. But Seattle can afford to let Tacoma laug! 
Chicago did the same thing half a century ago an 
Milwaukee laughed. To-day Chicago is the fourth cit; 
on the globe and Milwaukee is ‘‘the little town up th 
lake.”’ 

In the panic of 1893, when bank presidents were cut 
ting their throats and jumping into lakes to avoid in 
minent failure, and even the banks of conservative ani 
substantial Portland were rocking like a Roman galle 
in a tempest, and Tacoma went all to smash, Seattl 
rallied into martial line, stood shoulder to shoulde: 
every man standing staunch by the town, and not « 
bank went down. Instead of running its banks t 
ruin, Seattle to a man put every dollar they could com 
mand into the banks, and Seattle’s credit was king of 
the sunset coast. All the frenzied finance of Wall 
Street, the war lotteries of the Bank of England, the 
Rothschilds’ accumulations, and Rockefeller’s tai *te« 
money combined can never beat Seattle’s game. ‘eat- 
tle is sure to win. It can no more be checked than cat 
an infant’s hand hold back Niagara’s torrent. 

Where now goes the frontier and the pioneer? No 
longer to the West. For centuries the world’s emigra- 
tion has been on latitudinal lines. Seattle is the pivot 
point in the twentieth century that has turned th: 
pioneer northward and emigration on the longitudinal 
trail. The American frontiersman is to-day felling 
the trees of the Yukon Valley and building enduring 
cities at Dyea and Dawson. 


World’s Greatest Harbor 


Puget Sound is the greatest harbor in the world, and 
no single city can ever monopolize its commerce. 
Tacoma, doubling its population in the last five years, 
is scarcely less wonderful than its northward rival rest- 
ing on twenty hills. Tacoma supplies what Seattle 
lacks. On the broad flats stretching from the Puget 
waters toward Mount Tacoma’s base are being built 
the factories and mills that will make Tacoma the sub 
stantial manufacturing centre of our long Pacific Coast. 
Tacoma as a shipping point can boast of the largest 
covered piers in the world, and of an available dock 
mileage greater than that now used by New York, 
Jersey City, and Philadelphia combined. Because 
Tacoma has more level land adjacent to tide-watei 
than any other Puget Sound port, and because the life 
supporting and wealth-producing resources of th: 
Pacific Coast are nearly three times greater than on 
the Atlantic, Tacoma is destined to some day exceed 
in national importance any of the Atlantic seaboard 
cities, New York alone excepted. 

Portland is the one big strong Pacific city that is not 
“out West.’’ It is old, conservative, and substantial. li 
is contented, cultured, and grown. It is lending mone: 
to-day to the very cities that are seeking to rob it of it 
commercial prestige. Like any good Massachusett 
town, Portland has libraries, art museums, and his- 
torical societies. It is so eastern in atmosphere tha 
Worcester seems but twenty milesaway. There are no 
Boosters promoting Portland. Portland has got dow: 
to bed rock. The Klondike nuggets so commonly wor! 
on watchfobs and scarfpins in Seattle are not found in 
Portland. They ignore even the emblem of chance. 
There is nothing speculative in the commercial spiri 
of the city. Two hundred million dollars represen 
the assessed valuation of its wholesale and manufac 
turing business, and in this the city feels secure. 

Portland is a city of cuiture and refinement, of beau 
tiful homes and broad-minded and hospitable people. 
Perhaps no city of its size is endowed with greate 
wealth, and yet there is a wholesome absence of th 
liveried coachman, the innumerable flunkies, with th 
frills and flummery of modern society. Portland i 
American, democratic, and rational. 

In 1846 the two New England settlers of the city d 
cided their dispute as to whether the future metropoli 
of the North Pacific Coast should bear the name « 
Portland or Boston by flipping a coin. Portland woi 
To-day the Oregonian city is three times as large ani 
infinitely greater in commercial importance than th 
old Maine town from which it took its name. Eigh* 
years ago New York handled seventy-eight per cent 0 
the wheat, corn, and flour exports of America. Last 
year it handled but thirty-seven per cent, and the Gov- 
ernment now proclaims Portland the greatest of all 
wheat shipping ports in the United States. Here is 4 
town which alone and independent of the great Em- 
pire in which it is centred has more than vindicated 
President Jefferson’s twenty years of impatience to 
expand to the sunset sea. (Continued on page 25.) 
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i ERE’S the point,’’ said Hoffmeis- 
ter. ‘If we send a messenger 
l they’ll know there’s treasure 

aboard. The stage has been stuck 
up s» often, it’s getting habitual. We've 
got to use ingenuity. I’ve wired to Horn for two 
Wells-Fargo men. ‘They’ll meet you at the second re- 
lay, so you pull out alone, as usual, and pick ’em up 
there: 

Shorty nodded acquiescence. 

‘‘All the same, Iain’t weighed down with suppressed 
glee at bein’ duenna for thirty thousand dollars, even 
for twenty mile—that is, not in the immoral vicinities 
of this neighborhood.”’ 

“Oh, there’s no danger this side of Number Two. 
It’ll be on the Big Grade if it’s anywhere.”’ 

‘‘Let me impress on you oncet and forever that there 
ain’t no danger to me in neither place—I’m the driver. 
Black Bart knows that the olive wreaths of peace and 
concord is grafted on to me, and sproutin’ like aspar- 
rowgrass. It’s the messenger that fills the exactin’ 
duties of iimitatin’ the back end of a shootin’ gallery. 
A driver ain't s’posed to exhibit hisself as a marksman- 
ship sample. All he does is to straddle the strong box 
an’ insult the hosses out of a walk.’’ 

The two men spoke cautiously, as befits people 
under stress of extreme care, and the rumble of the 
dwarf’s deep voice sounded to the miners at the front 
bar like the faint summer mutterings of heat thunder. 

Details completed, he slid down from his chair and 
rolled forth behind the ruddy German. His wide body 
swayed oddly on its sturdy legs, while the contrast 
between his dachshund lower limbs and the heavy 
shoulders, with their long, loosely pendent arms, would 
have excited laughter in a stranger. Not so with the 
local population. As he entered the room with the su- 
perintendent, an air of forced unconsciousness, tangible 
and oppressive, settled heavily over the men lined up 
against the counters. Your miner is not a finished 
mask. Dissimulation sits gloomily upon him, and 
this unnatural naturalness that seized the assembly 
bore eloquent witness to the prowess of the diminutive 
man who had saddled a punctilious decorum upon an 
irreverent community. 

Hoffineister and his companion drank; the large man 
wetting the bottom of his glass with the vitriol, and 
tossing it off wryly; the other filling his to the brim, 
and rolling it in his mouth like a toothwash. He swal- 
lowed lingeringly, with lazy enjoyment, breathing the 
fumes through his nostrils. One felt that a struck 
match would ignite him into the likeness of a dragon 
or a blue flamed cigar-lighter. 

‘‘Tsuppose,’’ said the superintendent, having coughed 
the paralysis from his vocal chords, ‘‘you saw the girl 
that came up yesterday with Newcomb?” 

‘What! Girl here? In this camp?’ Shorty showed 
extreme trepidation. ‘‘Why, I come off up here on 
purpose to get shed of ’em.’’ 

‘Yes, I only caught a glimpse of her myself, but 
what I saw looked mighty pretty.’’ 

The driver groaned. ‘‘It’ll be just my infernal luck 
to run slap into her, an’ if Ido I’ll stampede like a 
buffalo calf, see if Idon't. Like as not, I'll gallop clean 
over the bluff into the river. I got tore up fierce oncet 
back at the Bar X; the foreman’s wife come up on me 
unexpected an’ I run through a barb-wire fence.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?”’ 

‘Well, it’s this way. The minute I see skirts I go 
plumb dippy—my eyes hang out like loose ulster but- 
tons, an’ them little hot springs in my mouth, saleratus 
glands, I believe, goes dry till my throat feels like I 
was beatin’ carpets in a closet. My speech splinters 
up and sticks in my neck like I was eatin’ sun perch in 
the dark. Talk about suspended animation, mine's 
hung up so high I couldn’t reach it with a boat-hook.”’ 

A man inserted his head through the door and 
yelled: ‘‘All aboard!” 

This was an example of Forest Hill’s mild irony, for 
very rarely did passengers ride with Shorty, now that 
the mining season was on, and only such as had urgent 
business left the train at Auburn to toil back up the 
rugged divide to the camp at the head of the American 
River. 

The two men carried the messenger box from the 
rear room, lifting it on to the boot. The postmaster 
tossed a dyspeptic mailbag into the stage body, and the 
driver scrambled to his throne with dignity. Extract- 
ing a plug of Climax, he bit a large farewell half-moon 
therefrom, rolling the quid into his cheek for company. 
Then, as he gathered his reins, the voice of ‘* Peg- Leg,”’ 
the landlord, came to him. 





By REX E. 
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‘‘Hey! Wait a minute—passenger fer you, Shorty.’ 

There was a rustle and scurry, and the jehu's widen- 
ing gaze beheld a flashing, white-clad, feminine figure, 
petite and picturesque. It launched itself upon him, 
more dreadful than a plague, and he froze in his seat. 

“Oh! I want to ride up there,’’ she cried brightly, 
and Shorty’s heart turned to water. He slid dumbly 
along ’till he crowded the edge, while she was lifted by 
willing hands, settling beside him like a bit of thistle- 
down. An odor of sachet, strange and demoralizing, 
enveloped the doughty driver so that he gasped and 
wriggled, glancing miserably at Hoffmeister. He en- 
countered only a great expanse of gleaming gold-filled 
teeth, while he heard the snicker of the loafers. 

“All right, Shorty!’ said ‘‘Peg-Leg.’’ ‘‘Good-by, 
miss. Come again,’’ and the populace of Forest Hill 
doffed felt and fur to sweep the ground in a Chester- 
fieldian salute. The men at the rearing horses’ heads 
watched the driver, buckled to the snapping reins, 
vainly waiting the signal to let go, but his eyes were 
roving helplessly. He licked his lips and opened his 
mouth. There issued—silence, broken only by the 
tramp of the dancing animals. 

It is said that the bat’s cry is too high pitched for 
the human ear. Perhaps the converse held with 
Shorty’s voice—mayhap it had gone so low as to be 
under the aural range, where the senses could not grasp 
its slow vibration. 

Theatrically, it was a stage-wait, silent, agonizing, 
sweat-producing, with a delighted audience grinning 
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ing uneasily. 
Shorty gazed incredulously at her, but she smiled into his eyes 
till he suddenly felt chills racing madly up his spine and grew 





its approval. He swallowed desperately, 

and—too late—felt his quid slipping over 

the precipice of his asophagus like an ore- 

skip diving intoashaft. His body doubled 

convulsively, and there came a cough, un- 
heralded and sharp—as sudden, metallic, and loud as 
the exhaust of a switch engine on a frosty morning. 
Men and horses leaped together, and they were snatched 
clattering into full flight. Simultaneously there was 
a jolting crash and a muffled squeak from the girl. 

Oh, lasting disgrace! Shorty had taken out the cor- 
ner post of the hotel porch. 

For many endless minutes he sat in a blue funk, then 
gradually his emotions quieted, for the girl chattered 
gayly, either oblivious to his shyness in the perfect 
beauty of the ride, or feigning a preternatural interest 
in the ragged scenery through which or above which 
they rolled, for the road follows the comb of the great 
divide between the north and middle branches of the 
river. Away down at the tip of this granite tongue, 
far across the main river, lies Auburn. 

Hundreds of feet below them gleamed the Middle 
Fork, ochre with the silt of the hydraulics that roared 
amid the heavy timber. 

Under her tactful loquacity the dust dissolved in 
Shorty’s mouth, the constricted paralysis left his larynx, 
and sounds born of intellect began to issue, hoarse and 
unintelligible at first, but approximating rhetoric of a 
kind. Then, as the wine of her presence rose in his 
head, he straightened in his seat, his sturdy legs braced 
themselves more stiffly against the iron box, and he 
drove with a skill and dash that surprised himself. 
Down the grade they fled, the old coach yawing 
drunkenly, through narrow gorges, round curves 
whose long sides overhung green redwood tops or 
tall, naked bluffs. 

Never in his life had the little man been 
so long in the company of the unknown 
sex, and now this unwonted intimacy with 
its most lovely member, together with the 
sense of being in a measure her protec- 
tor, stimulated him strangely. His chest 
swelled round and full and he thought: 

‘“Grand! If the boys could only see me 
now! I ain’t sweatin’ a bit.’’ Occasionally 
he stole furtive sidewise glances, then 
stared fixedly at the thirsty road ahead, 
planting the impressions in his memory 
that they might later grow and bloom into 
marvelous reminiscence. Manifestly this 
visitation could, in the economy of affairs, 
occur but once in a lifetime. In view of 
this, his growing self-confidence became 
almost intoxicating. 

‘Do you always carry a gun?” she in- 
quired, gazing doubtfully at his holster, 
from which protruded a carved ivory pistol 
butt smoothed by much usage. 

‘‘Yep! I learned the habit as a baby.” 

“Tt’s an awfully big one, isn’t it?” 

‘Sure, an’ she jumps like a goat, too. 
First time I shot her she bucked me through 
a fence an’ then kicked at me twicet under 
the bottom rail. We've got acquainted 
now, though, an’ she knows more’n some 
Swedes. Want to try her?’ 

‘‘No! no!’’ hastily disclaimed the girl. 
“Tt might frighten the horses.’’ 

‘‘Not on your life—they’re used to it. 
’Tain’t over two weeks ago that Black 
Sart shot up the Auburn Kid—Welis- 
Fargo man, you know. He was settin’ 
right where you are.”’ 

‘**What do you mean?’ 
‘‘Who is Black Bart?’ 


said she, mov- 


‘‘Er—ah—ain’t you heard about Black Bart, the outlaw? Say! 
You must live plumb out of the world. New York? I thought so. 
You Eastern folks ’way down around Denver an’ Boston is clean off 
the map, ain’t you? This Bart is a guy with leanin’s toward polite- 
ness an’ other people’s money, also a hell of an aim. 
pardon, Miss,’’ he stammered, while his face grew red and hot, *‘them 
little cusses hide around the back of my mouth among the holler 
teeth jest layin’ to hop out like that.”’ 

‘Go on, please.”’ 

Ls © . ‘‘Nobody’s ever seen his face, though some people claims hank- 


I beg your 


erin’s for a sight of it, such bein’ mostly sheriffs an’ Wells-Fargo 


directors. 


He works alone, an’ shot-gun messengers sort of riles 


Two figures had risen- simed, masked him. They must be associated with something sad in his past, for 
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Malt-N 


Prepared by 


Physicians 


_ Advise 
\ Convalescents 


| and all who need 
f Strength and Health 
to take the ideal 
ood Drink— 


[ANHEUSER-BUscy. 


a 


TRADE MARK. 
1ealth — ducing pre pe srties the system 
‘cessful doctors pres cribe Malt-Nutrine 

patie nts recover s¢ ) quick ly and so surely. 
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the perfect, predigested food in liquid form, Seld by all druggis' 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 


$56', Round Trip, Chicago to Portland and several other 
North Pacific Coast points, every day, May 23 to Sept. 30 
GOOD TO RETURN FOR 90 DAYS. 


Read the article in this issue about the first 
great exposition of the resources and the prod- 
ucts of the Great Northwest to be held at Port- 
land, Oregon, this summer. You will want to 
go. Splendid opportunity to visit the Pacific 
Coast at small cost, and to see en route the won- 
derful panorama of Rocky Mountain scenery, 
Yellowstone National Park or the Canadian 
Rockies. Portland is best reached via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Choice of routes is offered. Via The Pioneer 
Limited, through St. Paul and Minneapolis; 
via The Overland Limited, through Omaha 
and Ogden; via Omaha and Denver; or via 
The Southwest Limited and Kansas City. 


It is a good time now to plan your ‘rip. 





F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agt. 
CHICAGO 


Send me books descriptive of Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
Name eee 


Address 





or 
W. S. HOWELL 
General Eastern Agent 
381 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





State 


























































































DELICIOUS 


Duesseldorfer 
THE BEER OF CHARACTER 


cially Pronounced 


; Off 
“The World's Standard of Perfection” 
‘ by two great International Expositions 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 
ST.LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904 


A builder of strength and a friend 


wath to the nerves 
© * CORRESPONDENCE DIRECT SOLICITED 


INDIANAPOLIS BREWING CO. 
Bees INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Your Feet 


will thank you 


if you will furnish them 
with a pair of 


**Worth’’ 
Cushion 




















ARMS AND THE WOMAN 


(Continued from page 19) 














Sole Shoes 


and thussave their hav- 
ing corns, bunions, cal- 
louses,ete. You willalso 
preserve your health 
by wearing shoes that 
resist either heat or 
dampness and make 
you feel as 1f you were 
walking on a mattress. 

Write to-day for Catalogue 
THE CUMMINGS CO. 
406 Washington St. 
BOSTON, 
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AY, VERSUS 3% 
The income from $1,000 for a year at 3% is 
$30.00. At 4% it will be $40.00, one-third 
more. In addition to this cash advantage, you 
may enjoy the convenience of transacting all your 
banking from your home by mail. ‘The govern- 
ment secures safe delivery of all deposits. One of 
the oldest and strongest banks in the world has 
devised a system of banking which is practically 
perfect from the depositors’ point of view. 


If you would learn how to place your savings 
safely and intelligently, write for booklet “F.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 


and Trust Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Established 1868 
Capital and Surplus $6,000,000.00, Assets over $39,000,000.00 


LEARN TO SWIM) 


BY ONE TRIAL 














GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with. 


out an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water 
wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you 
are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source 
of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Takes no 
more room than a pocket handkerchief. Sold by all leading Dry- 
goods, Sporting-goods houses and Druggists. Ordering from us 
direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Catch 
Fish by 


e ¢@ 
Electricity 
$ -00 
— a — 
# complete 
The Electriclure OUTFIT 
Any kind of fish may be canght by this new method at will. 
No State in the Union has passed any law against this practice; 
it’s sure every time and great sport, without danger to operator 
(it fools the big fish). The original sample cost us $1,000. 
Only a limited number of these outfits can be made this year, 
so order early. Outfit all complete only $1.00 with full instruc- 
tions. Can be carried in the fisherman’s ordinary tackle box. By 
express prepaid, 20 cents extra. Dealers and agents make big 
money selling these. Send for catalogue of fishing tackle, etc. 
The VIM CO., Dept. 22, 68 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Whipple School of Art 


900 6th Av., cor. 51st St. Mr. Charles Ayer Whipple, 
Teacher of Life Classes. Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, 
Teacher of Illustration. School will be open all Summer. 
Evening classes, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
































he’s acquired such a mild aversion to ’em that he’s laid out five in eight 
months.”’ 

‘‘What a horrible creature,’’ said the lady with heat. 

‘‘Oh! he might be considerable worse. S’posin’ he couldn’t shoot straight? 
He’d puncture me some day. As it is, I hold my mitts up, chew tobaccer, an’ 
throw him the box when he’s through divertin’ himself with the escort. I sort 
of like his nerve, tacklin’ a job single-handed, too.’’ 

“I'd kill him!’ said the passenger with emphasis. 

“Tcouldn’t. It wouldn’t be reg’lar. I’m the driver, and drivers ain't sup- 
posed to draw cards in the game. Besides, I ain’t a fightin’ man.” 

“Tf I took a shot at Black Bart an’ missed, he'd just insert hisself into the 
landscape an’ lay for my next trip; then all of our prayers wouldn’t be no 
more unavailin’ than old man Harkimer’s was.” 

The young lady studied for some moments. 

“‘T hate to think about robberies, for all the money I have in the world is in 
that box.’’ 

‘*What?”’ Shorty squared around. 

‘‘Yes! Two thousand dollars.”’ 

Suspicion lurked in his voice, as, with true mountain adroitness, he ques- 
tioned her. 

‘‘How’'d you get all that?” 

“It’s the first payment for my brother’s claim. 
Lincoln Cushing? He was a trifle wild, I’m afraid.” 

Shorty guessed maybe he was, and recalled only too well how the young 
rascal had jumped camp owing him a hundred dollars. He had been a likeable 
scamp for all that, but had fallen in with the wrong lot and lacked moral 
courage to break away. There had beena shooting scrape, no one knew just 
how it started, nor what became of young Cushing thereafter. 

The lady leaned over confidentially. 

‘“That’s not the worst though. I’ve heard he drank/”’ 
lessly, with open shame. 

Her listener didn’t seem particularly horrified. 

“Well, he et, too, as I recall it now.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes! I don’t mean that way. 

‘“‘T often do,”’ said Shorty, licking his lips. 

‘‘We heard he was dead,’’ she continued sadly. ‘‘It nearly killed mother, 
and as soon as my school closed I came out to sell the mine. Just think—two 
thousand dollars, right in that box. Won’t that come handy for us?” 

Shorty ‘lowed it would. 

‘‘We can’t be too kind to our mothers, can we?’’ she smiled at him brightly. 

‘I s’pose not. What ’re they like? I was drug up on goat’s milk, an’ cut 
my teeth on chewin’ tobaccer.”’ 

They reached Number Two in a rattling burst of speed, and, as the fresh 
animals were bent in, he questioned: ‘‘Where’s them messengers? Hey! You 
there!” 

The stable-man started from his staring admiration of the passenger. 

“They must be late, but I reckon you’ll meet ’em in a few miles,’’ he re- 
marked as they pulled out. 

As they left the relay station further behind, Shorty’s uneasiness grew. 
‘They were threading deep into the heart of Bart’s stamping ground, and at 
every hill and every curve he strained ahead for a glimpse of the tardy 
escort. 

This he concealed from the girl, for he had acquired a strange feeling for 
her. It had grown rankly with the demise of his shyness, fostered, no doubt, 
by the warmth of her gentleness, and as yet it was too suffusing to permit of 
analysis. 

Swinging past an elbow in the trail, they sagged rattling down across a 
gully, thence up a gentle rise where the horses slowed. As they topped this, 
the girl shrieked muffledly, and he leaned back on the reins cursing. 

Instinctively he approved of the fact that she had not crouched against 
him, as any other woman would have done under sudden fright, but instead 
sat tight and still, leaving him free and unhampered. 

Two figures had risen from the top of the bank, armed, masked, and sin- 
ister. One, the familiar form of Black Bart, tall, debonair, mocking. ‘The 
other, a stranger whom Shorty had never seen before. Each carried a Win- 
chester; the elder man holding his loosely in his hollowed arm; the other, half 
leveled in the position for quick action. 

Before the horses had reared at the back pull, the little man had grasped 
these points and swore again at the luck which sent two men against him on 
this of all days. 

It had come too suddenly for him to formulate a plan of action. Moreover, 
it was contrary to all precedent for a driver to assume other than passive 
duties; he doubted whether road etiquette permitted it. Still, it was quite 
impossible that the little lady should lose her fortune. 

As these thoughts hurtled through his brain he likewise weighed the odds 
against him. Even though he got one, the other would kill him where he sat. 

art he knew for a deadly shot, whereas the stranger seemed oddly shaken— 
regular buck-fever apparently, from his trembling. Evidently Fate ‘‘had it in 
for’ Bart and himself. Also, rage had flashed blindingly over him at the 
mocking words of the desperado: ‘‘Oh! Better cargo than bullion this trip, 
Shorty. You’ve brought me a sweetheart, eh?”’ 

He had cooled even before his weight on the brake brought them to a 
stand. As the reins eased, his hand slid suddenly to holster, and the over- 
grown gun leaped forth, roaring as it came. Bart’s Winchester rang whirl- 
ing from his grasp, leaving him untouched, the whirring whine of the 
glancing bullet mingling with the scream of the woman. 

As the driver fired, he writhed in his seat, expecting the blow of the other’s 
ball. It did not come. Swinging, he fired again, and the stranger, who had 
seemed numbed by an unaccountable paralysis, swayed gropingly out over 
the bank and slid limply down into the road, amid a rattle of gravel and stones. 
Bart snatched at his rifle and leaped to cover behind the bowlders of the hill- 
side, moving with the quick litheness of a panther, or a man accustomed to 
the spat of rifle bullets, while his curses sounded as he yanked vainly at the 
ejector. 

‘I’ve smashed its stummick,’’ yelled Shorty gleefully, firing at each ex- 
posure of the retreating figure. " 


Perhaps you knew him, 


She said it breath- 


He drank whzshey—think of it.’’ 
‘Why?’ 


“I’ve spiked his gun! 
As the bandit dodged out of range he leaped down. 
‘‘Here! get inside, quick!’’ and the girl flung herself into his arms. 

Oh! the indescribable sweetness of that moment! He had held a woman— 
a real, regular woman—on his breast! The boys would swear he was a liar if 
he ever told. 

Thrusting her inside, he ran forward to the figure that lay in the road 
by the heads of the snorting horses. As he did so, the man raised uncer- 
tainly upon one elbow, the mask, a bandanna kerchief, still hiding his features. 
Blood trickled out of his hair from a thin gash over one ear. 

‘Just creased him, I reckon. So much the better.’’ 

He snatched the long neckcloth from his own throat, and, rolling the man 
roughly on his face, drew his arms together, knotting his wrists at the back. 
He worked with fury, glancing up the mountainside, where, on the bare 
ridge, he saw the figure of Black Bart running westward along its crest, par- 
alleling the direction they would take. 

‘‘He’s makin’ for the cut-off,’’ Shorty gritted. 
Ican’t turn back or he’ll get me sure.” 

Knowing the mountains like a book, Bart was racing for a sheep trail which 
led down from the ‘‘hog-back”’ intersecting the wagon road at the far side of 


“This fight ain’t started yet. 

























Invest 


Your Savings 


at 


Pleasantville 
Terrace 





Hundreds of people who acted 
on this advice have already near- 
ly doubled their money. 

Pleasantville 
questionably the greatest real 
estate investment opportunity 
now available anywhere. 

Here are some of the many excel- 
lent reasons that have induced so 
many thoughtful people to invest 
in Pleasantville Terrace: 

Pleasantville Terrace is intersected 
by the main line of the Atlantic City 
Railroad (Reading system), 11 minutes 
from the Boardwalk, 

All trains stop there, except express. 

Pleasantville Terrace is 55 feet higher 
than Atlantic City—the only desirable 
high ground suitable for building, in 
or near Atlantic City. 

No — No malaria, 

Atlantic City real estate values have 
grown enormously. The entire island 
was originally sold for less than $20 an 
acre—now valued considerably over 
$90,000,000, 

lot 50X 100, that cost $700, was 
sold a few $ 


Terrace is un- 


months ayo for &«0,coo, 
A property bought five years ago for 
$6000 was sold a few days ago for 
$150,000. But Atlantic City has prac- 
tically outgrown the boundaries of the 
island on which it stands, It must 
expand inland. 

Franklin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlan- 
tic City, says: “I 
regard Pleasant 
ville Terrace as 
the natural 
suburb of 
Atlantic 


this a few 

years ago 

by purchas- 

ing the General 

Doughty estate, 

and laid out Pleas- 
antville Terrace. 

If we had to buy this land now, 
we would have to charge inany 
times the prices we ask. 

Just think of it—a building lot 
25x 100 feet—11 minutes from 
Atlantic City’s Boardwalk, fot 
prices and terms like this: 

1 lot, $30—$1 cash, $1 weekly 
2 lots, $50—$2 cash, $1 weekly 
3 lots, $80—$3 cash, $2 weekly 
4 lots, $100—$4 cash, $2 weekly 
5 lots, $130—$5 cash, $2 weekly 

The, company definitely guar 
antee continuously Increasing 
values and insure successful de- 
velopment of Pleasantville Ter- 
race by offering special premiums 
to those who will build. 

Title is guaranteed. No mort- 
gages. No taxes until 1906. No 
charge for deed. If you die be 
fore lot is paid, we issue deed to 
your heirs without further pay- 
ments. 

Whether you want to buy fora 
home near the country's greatest 
playground, or for investment, 
by all means investigate this 
proposition. Do it today. 





ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO, 
Victor J. Humbrecht, President 


1005 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia 


Please send me illustrated booklet desc ribing 
in full Pleasantville Terrace. 


Address .. 
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Good Dressers 


who recognize that one’s footwear, like 


ee ee ee 


one’s linen, is a safe index to one’s stand- 
ing in the community, are always de- 
lighted with the fine lines and the finer 
leathers invariably found in every pair of 


aes es 





College and Club Men 


have been for long years exclusive wear- | 4 








ers of these superb shoes, which fully 


satisfy the strictest requirements of Dame 


Fashion, and at the same time make the | ? 
most easv and comfortable shoes known. | } 
They are a rare combination of fit and | > 
beauty and once seen are always desired. \ 
They are sold by nearly all hest shoe re- 
tailers and can be identified by the trade- | § 
mark stamped: on sole of every pair. ‘ 
if you do not find them, write us and we ? 
will see you are supplied ( 

, 


PRESTON B. KEITH SHOE CO. | 3 


Brockton, Mass. § 
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All Want the Best 






in everything. 
you get it In 


Hunter 


Baltimore | 
, 
: 
: 


In whiskey 


e 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
q WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 
MUSIC LEARNING 248°, 98: 
LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET and MANDOLIN. 
Tells how you can learn to play any instrument without leaving 


vour home. It and will interest vou. Send your name to 


is fi 
U. 8. School of Music, Box 44D, 19 Union Square, New York 
22 





This Washer Must 
Pay for Itself 


MAN tried to sell me a horse, once. He said it was a fine 
horse and had nothiag the matter with it. I wanted a fine 
horse. But, I didn’t know anything about horses much, And, 
I didn’t know the man very well either. 

So I told him I wanted to try the horse fora month. He said 

“all right, but pay me first, and I'll give back your money if the horse 
isn’tall right.” CS 

Well, I didn’t like that. I was afraid the horse wasn’t “all right” 
and that [ might have to whistle for my money if I once parted with it. 
So I didn’t buy the horse although | wanted it badly. Now this set me 
thinking. rs oe 

You see I make Washing Machines—the ‘* 190¢ Washer.” 

And, I said to myself, lots of people may think about my Washing 
Machines as I thought about the horse, and about the man who owned it, 

But, I'd never know, because they wouldn't write and tell me. You 
see I sell all my Washing Machines by mail. (I sold 200,000 that way 
already—two million dollars’ worth.) 

So, thought I, it’s only fair enough to let people try my Washing 
Machines for a month, before they pay for them, just as I wanted to 





try the horse. 

Now I know what our ‘1900 Washer” will do. I know it will wash 
clothes, without wearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand, or by any other machine, 

When I say half the time I mean half—not a little quicker, but twice 
as quick, ne aaa 

I know it will wash a tub fullof very dirty clothes in Six minutes 
I know no other machine ever invented can do that, in less than 12 minutes, 
without wearing out the clothes, 

I’m in the Washing Machine business for Keeps. That’s why [ know 
these things so surely, Because I have to know them, and there isn’t a 
Washing Machine made that I hav en’t seen and studied. 

Our * 190) Washer” does the work so easy that a child can run it almost 
as weil as a strong woman. And it don’t wear the clothes, nor fray 
edges, nor break buttons, the way all other washing machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the threads of the clothes like 
a Force Pump might, ~ 

If people only knew how much hard work the ‘1900 Washer 
every week, forten years,—and how much longer their clothes would wear, 


saves 





they would fall over each other trying to buy it. 

So said I, to myself, [ll just do with my “ 1900 Washer” what I wanted 
the man to do with the horse. Only, I won't wait for people to ask me. 
I'll offer vo do it first, and [’ll ‘make good” the offer every time. That’s 
how I sold. 200,009 Washers. 

I will send any reliable person a “1900 Washer” on a full month’s 
free trial! I'll pay the freight out of my own pocket, And if you 
don’t want the machine after you’ve used it a month, I’ll-take it back 
and pay the freight that way, too. Surely that’s fair enough, isn’t it? 

Doesn't it prove that the “190) Washe.” must be all that I say it is? How 
could I make anything out of such a deal as that, if I hadn’c the finest 











































thing that ever happened, for Washing Clothes —the quickest, easiest and 
handiest Washer on Earth. It will save its whole cost ina few months, in 
Wear and Tear on clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 75 cents 
a week over that in Washerwoman’s wages. If you keep the machine, after 
the month’s trial, I’il let you pay for it out of what it saves you. If it saves 
you 60c a week send me 50c a week, *till paid for. L'il ‘take that cheerfully» 
and I’ll wait for my money until the machine itself earns the balance. 

Now, don’t be suspicious. I’m making you a simple, straightforward 
offer, that you can’t risk anything on anyhow. I’m willing to do all the 
risking myself! Drop me a line today and let me send you a book about 
the 190 Washer,” that washes Clothes in 6 minutes.” Or. [ll send the 
machine on to you, a reliable person, if you Say so, and take all the risk 
myself, Address me this way,—R. F. Bieber, Gen. Mgr. of 1900 Washer 
Co.," 731 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y., or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
Don’t delay, write me a post card now, while you think of it. 
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The 


Mighty 
Western 








Empire 














For your vacation, why not plan a trip to 


Portland and the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 








via the 






DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD 
“The Scenic Line of the World” 


which will secure you the benefit of all the Most Famous Scenic Points in the Rocky Mountains ? 
Very Low Rates are made via this line from Eastern Points to Colorado, Utah, California and 
the North Pacific Coast, and if your ticket reads both going and returning over the Denver & 

Rio Grande, you will have the advantage of its two routes through the mountains,— 


one over Marshall Pass and through the Black Canon of the Gunnison, and the 
other through the Canon of the Grand River, Glenwood Springs and Royal Gorge. 


Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booktets. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado 

















It’s a 






to or trom Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
Room 500, 95 Washington &t., Chicago 


Soap 


Glenn’s _Disinfects and heals. 
fine toilet soap. Use it daily. 

‘se=§ } Sulphur << epson dris 
Cures eruptions and itching. fruit, Send for our terms of distribution 
Sold by druggists. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 





We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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a great bend, where it hugged the hill before debouching on to the flat at the 
forks. Gaining this point ahead of the stage, he could lie in wait with the 
certainty of getting his man with his side arms. 

Disregarding his victim’s groans, the dwarf swung him over his great 
sioulders and rushed at the stage. Hurling him abruptly in upon the girl, he 
-lammed the door, shouting: ‘‘Hang on, little woman, an’ keep your head in.”’ 

He lashed the horses down the dizzy trail, while above and far to the 
ight he saw the vanishing outlaw flickering through the scattered pines. 

The team, frenzied by the smell of raw blood, fled madly, their driver 
bolted to his seat yelling words of encouragement. Other furious drives had 
“horty made down this route, but never such a racing, swaying, drunken 
fight as this. He gripped the ‘‘forty-five’’ between his knees, driving with 

ie hand while he ejected and reloaded with the other. 

As they roared down the mountain the intoxication of the chase rose in him 
til he shouted, hoarsely, great bellows of defiance. The Presence behind him 
irred knightly depths in his soul of which he had never dreamed, and 
» ached with a desire for sacrificial offering—a passion for immolation. 

As they rocked around the nose of the last bluff he yelled again, for ahead 

him and midway down the zigzag sheep trail was Black Bart, literally 
‘opping off the vertical cliff, from crag to crag. It was evident he would be 
ithin range. 

‘‘Hope he gets me ’stead of a horse,’’ thought the driver. ‘If he drops 
ie of ¢hem we'll go over the mountainside like a rocket.’’ 

The animals were stretched flatly in the foam-flecked delirium of a runaway, 
their rattling hoof roll thundering above the hubbub of the jolting, jumping 
coach. 

Bart knelt, resting his weapon over the crook of his folded arm. The 
splinters bit off from the seat at Shorty’s side. Then they both fired, but 
the heave of a winded, panting man is as bad for the aim as a perch on the 
suminit of a careening stage. 

“Thank God, he ain’t tryin’ for the team,”’ thought the dwarf, and as 
they drew together he beheld the other’s face, and saw that rage rioted there 
so savagely that it blinded him to his surer revenge. His mask was gone, 
and Shorty knew that he alone had seen the features of the mysterious road 
agent. As they tore up abreast, the other’s gun belched again, and Shorty 
felt the paralyzing stroke of a missile, while the ribbons slipped from his left 
hand. 

“Ye got me!’’ he bellowed, then they were whisked past, and, kneeling, he 
shielded his short body behind the vehicle top, sheathing his six-shooter. 

They swung down on to the flat amid a spatter of gravel, splashed through 
the ford of the North Fork, and rushed scrambling up the bank to the Wire 
Bridge Toll House. Old Charley Crane appeared, followed by Winters, the 
messenger, and a stranger, doubtless his companion. The two latter carried 
abbreviated shotguns. 

‘What's up, Shorty?’’ questioned Winters. He spoke with the restrained 
curiosity of the mountaineer. ‘‘Sounded something like a gun play back 
yonder.”’ 

‘ ‘Ye don’t say ?’’ replied the driver testily. ‘‘Why didn’t ye meet me at 
Number Two?”’ 

‘‘Smash-up on the railroad! 

Shorty nodded. 

‘*How’d you come out?”’ 

‘Oh! not foo bad. I got a little something to show fer it.’” He clambered 
down, finding it impossible not to swagger slightly, for he felt an overpower- 
ing satisfaction. The safety of his lady, the capture of a desperado, the pres- 
ervation of the company’s bullion; all this he had effected single-handed—and 
against odds. 

With the others crowding him he jerked the door open, then his jaw 
drooped. 

The outlaw rested limply on the girl’s breast while she sopped at his bleed- 
ing temple. Her clothes were awry, her face tear-stained and swollen. 

It was not this that abashed the little man and shattered his complacency, 
leaving him gasping; it was the look of her eyes. She flashed upon him the 
glare of an animal at bay, while she spoke words that left him benumbed. 

“You've killed him! Oh, I Zate you!’’ Then she addressed the wounded 
man, unconscious of their presence: ‘‘Link, speak to me. It’s Milly—Milly, 
your little sister.’’ 

Shorty slammed the door abruptly in the faces of the others. 

‘‘Git some water and bandages, Charlie, quick. It’s plumb indecent to butt 
into the sanctity of the Red Cross this way.”’ 

He moved away, with the messengers following. 

‘Guess we'd better tie him up, hadn’t we?’’ said Winters. 

‘Tie who up?”’ Shorty inquired. 

‘That telter.”” 

“Why?” 

‘So’s he can’t play the ‘Maiden’s Prayer,’ or bite his finger nails, of course,”’ 
Winters replied with elaborate sarcasm. 

“T don’t rightly get you—gi’ me a hand. Jest because a passenger is shot 
up inadvertent, what’s the use of ropin’ him?”’ 

‘“‘Passenger?’’ Both men stared at him, then the spokesman laughed 
nastily, a mocking, dry, mirthless laugh. 

“Oh, I see. What’s become of that little souvenir? Thought you had 
soniething to show for the hold-up?”’ 

“So lhave. Here it is.’’ The driver displayed his useless leftarm. ‘‘Jest 
missed my funnybone.’’ Then, as the other regarded him fixedly with unwink- 
ing, sceptical stare, the chords of his bull neck thickened ominously, while his 
voice grew raucous with rage. He exploded harshly, shaking in Winters’ face 
an ape-like, hairy arm, ending in « Ast resilient as concrete. 

‘Don’t do that, ye catfish! If ye want any o’ my game you’re on from 
two bits toa million dollars’ worth. I’ll stroll into ye like an avalanche into a 
custard pie. You put the reverse English on them sarcasms. S/o Zt, I.say!”’ 

Winters is a mountaineer, also a shotgun guard. Such men do not frighten 
by word of mouth. Neither, on the other hand, do they search the byways and 
blind trails of life for trouble. When one lives with a short-barreled ‘‘ Number 
Ten’ in his lap he grows to hunger for Arcady and the pastoral walks of har- 
ry. Moreover, the wilder the wilderness, the more gentle the chivalry it 

reeds. 

His eyes had narrowed ominously, while a sinister whiteness, born of com- 
pression, paled his lips; then through the stage window he glimpsed the face 
of a girl. It was strained and tense, and she listened breathlessly, hanging 
upon his words. The iron softened in his voice, and he said quietiy: ‘‘Let’s 
have a drink, pal.’ 

They filed into the low room and gravely filled their glasses, Shorty still 
panting from his anger. 

“S’ ow!” they said and tossed it off. 

As the stocky driver wallowed forth and climbed the wheel for his three- 
mile Auburn drive, Winters gazed at his companion solemnly. Then, without 
facial disturbance, one eyelid fell slowly in a wink of great understanding, and 
delving into a pocket he drew forth the soiled and bloody half of a bandanna. 
It had eyeholes and a string at the upper corners, forming a rude road agent’s 
mask, ‘This he tore up and tossed out of the window into the river. 

‘As I have allus observed,’”’ said he, ‘‘outside of wimmen folks there’s 
Nothin’ more onreliable an’ deceivin’ than circumstantial evidence—when it’s 


destroyed.” 
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Who was it—Black Bart?’’ 
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"THE best Ready-Roofing at the Lowest 


Send for free sample and see 
for yourself how much better it 1s than the 


Wind and weather proof, will not leak, 


crack, buckle, creep, rust or rot. Shipped 
ready to lay, and can be put down by a large 
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to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or 
Holeproof Stockings that they will need 
no darning for six months. If they 
should, we agree to replace them by 
new ones, upon surrender of the pur- 
chase ticket with the worn pair and one 
coupon, provided they &re re- \ 
turned to us within six months 

from date of sale to the wearer. 


day during 
the giver’s admi 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 
Fast colors; Black, Tan (light | 
and dark). Pearl, Navy Blue, | 
and Black legs with White | 
feet. Sizes 9 to 12. Two 
grades: (1) Worsted (me- 


Write for Our 


dium weight). Sold only trations of Diamond 


in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.50. (2) 
Cotton (medium and light weight). Sold 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50. one. We will send! 


Ag leprooP Bere sto ve tn cle! 
Hosiery# 
Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast color: Black, Black legs with white 

feet, and Tan. Medium weight 

Egyptian Cotton. Sizes 8 to 11. . 

Sold only in boxes containing he 

6 pairs for $2.00. ° 
All shipping charges 7 

prepaid. One size only 

to a box. State size 


create no publicity 





Our Guarantee 
allow you full pric 
for other goods or 
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VIN Veal 


All transactions on honor. Save a Diamond. 
Win aheart. Every woman loves a Diamond. 
Every woman knows that to be attractive che 
must look attractive. She wants to wear a 
Diamond. Gratify her. Gratify her love for 
the beautiful. Present her with a Diamond. 
The — Diamond lasts forever. Every 

ife the loved one is reminded of 


ration and generosity. 
a Diamond Is right now. You 


The Time to Buy can make a profit white you 
are wearing it. Diamonds are going up in value 
twenty per cent every year. Write for Catalog. 


Splendid Catalog {oo e sine 


is, Watches and Jewelry. We will 


send itto you. We will also mail to you our interesting 
Souvenir Diamond Booklet. You can select the article 
you want and wear it yourself or present it to a loved 


t to you on approval. if you like 
price and keep it, sending the 
it equal monthly payments. We 


pay all express charges. We ask no security. We 


. We make no inquiries of em- 


loyers. All transactions are privateand confidential. 
Your account will be welcomed. Write for Catalog. 


Certificate of quality and value is 
sent with every Diamond. We 
e if ever you wish to exchange 
a larger Diamond. Goods best. 


Prices lowest. Terms easiest. Write for Catalog. 


retailers of Diamonds, 
rgest Watches and Jewelry in 


the world. Weare the only Diamond Cutters selling 
‘tis System received highest award, 


8t. Louis Exposition. 


desired when ordering. / . 
HOLEPROOF DIAMOND CUTTERS 
HOSIERY CO. SEND FOR INTER- Watchmakers Jewelers 
Dept. B, Milwaukee,Wis. ESTING BOOKLET Dept. F38, 92 to 98 State St. 


BROS &CO. S58 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 























mass 93.50 SHOES wiz: 
Made, 3 Men. 

W. L. Douglas 3.50 shoes are the greatest scllers in the 
world because of their excellent style, easy fitting and supe- 
rior wearing qualities. | are just as good as those that 
cost from #5.00 to %7.00. he only difference is the price. 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to make, hold their 
shape better, wear longer, and are of greater value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. W.L. Douglas guar- 
antees their value by stamping his name and price on_ the 
bottom of each sl Look for it. Take no substitute. W.L. 
Douglas $3.50 s s are sold through his own retail stores in 
the principal cities, and by shoe dealers everywhere. No mat- 
ter where you live, Wok. Douglas shoes are within your reach. 

BETTER THAN OTHER MAKES AT ANY PRICE. 
“ For the last three years [haveworn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoeand found it not 
only as good, but better than any shoe that [have ever had,regardless of price.” 
Chas. L. Farrell, Asst. Cashier TheCapital National Bank, Fe ctanapolte, Ind. 
BOYS WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 AND $2.00 SHOES 
BECAUSE THEY FIT BETTER, HOLD THEIR SHAPE, 
AND WEAR LONGER THAN OTHER MAKES ... «. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 shoes. Corona 
Colt is considered to be the finest patent leather produced. 

FAST COLOR EYELETS WILL NOT WEAR BRASSY., 

W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail order business in the world. 
No trouble to get a fit by mail. 25c. extra prepays delivery. If you desire 
further information, write for Jllustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 154 Spaik Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 





W.L.Doug!as makes 
and sells more + 
Men’s $3.50 shoes 
than any other 
manufacturer in 
the world. 


REWARD to 


$10,00 any one who 


can disprove this statement. 


























Get In Line 
For A BETTER Position { 


Opportunities paying $1000-$5000 now with excellent fac 


open for capable Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and Technical men. Offices in 
12 cities. Write us to-day stating posi- | 
tion desired. 


HAPGOODS | 


Suite 509 
309 Broadway, New York 


target practice. 


Apply to 





SAINT JOHN’S 


Summer School for Boys 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Opens June 19, 1905. A boy’s summer resort 


ilities for Recreation, Physical 


Training or Study. Special tutoring 1f desired. 
Outdoor gymnasium, swimming, military drill, 


Camping at Cazenovia Lake. 


Regular sessions of St: John’s School and 
Verbeck Hall, begin Sept. 21, 1905. 


WILLIAM VERBECK 
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“DAKOTA” 


Length, 630 Feet 


“MINNESOTA” — AND 


20,718 Tons 


onnage 


The largest, most comfortable and superbly furnished pas- 
the Pacific ocean. Safety, speed and 


Seattle 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki 
Shanghai, and Hongkong 


For information apply to any railroad or steamship agent, or 
W. W. KING, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
C. G. BURNHAM, General Agent, 209 Adams St., Chicago 


senger steamers on 


enjoyment between 








If vou want absolutely the best Shot Gun that can be made for the 
money you'll be interested in UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 
Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like 


the price, $5 to $21. Our catalogue shows all kinds, 


single and double barrel, magazine, breech loaders, 
ejectors, etc. You'll save money and insure your- 
self a thoroughly reliable and modern Gun by writ- 
ing for our catalogue before you buy. . 





UNION FIRE ARMS CoO., Mirs., Desk R, TOLEDO, OHIO 











GASOLINE 
Lc AK S 


18 horse power and 35-40 horse power 


Are completely illustrated and described in the handsomest automo- 
bile catalogue ever printed. Sent free to any address on request. 


ISH. P Light ‘souriug Car : 

35-10 H. P. Touring Car, Standard, 108-inch wheel base 

35-40 H. P. Touring Car, 112-inch wheel base 

35-40 H. P. Royal Victoria 

35-40 H. P. Double Victoria, . 

35-40 H. P. Landaulet 

35-40 H. P. Limousine 

112-inch wheel base Touring Car Bodies are interchangeable with 
Limousine Bodies. Touring Car Body, separate, $750; Limousine Body, 
separate, $1,800. 

Special Catalogues of Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia 
Electric Delivery Wagons and Trucks on application. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
134 West 39th Street 74 Stanhope Street 1413 Michigan Avenue 


Member Association Licensed: Automobile Manufacturers 























WILL HAIR GROW? 


Ten minutes’ test will tell 


You can tell by a ten 
minutes’ use of the Evans 
Vacuum Cap whether it is 
possible for you to culti- 
vate a growth of hair and 
we will send you the Cap 
without expense on your 
part and let you determine 
this for yourself. 

If the Vacuum makes 
your scalp red and gives it a healthy glow, you can rest as- 
sured that by a reasonable use of the Cap you can cultivate 
a natural growth of hair. If, however, the scalp remains 
white and lifeless after applying the Vacuum, such a case 
would be a hopeless one, regardless of all the infallible hair 
restorers advertised. 

If the gradual loss of hair and the baldness which follows 
were caused by DISEASE—physicians would have long ago 
found a remedy. ‘Tonics and lotions applied to the outside of 
the scalp do soften the hair—but that’s all. By exercising the 
arms, we build up muscle—vot by outside application of medi- 
cine. The arms, the body and the lower limbs can be exer- 
cised at will—but the scalp requires mechanical aid. Exercise 
makes the blood circulate, lack of exercise makes it stagnate. 

The Vacuum method is the kind of exercise that makes 
the blood circulate. It gently draws the pure and undiluted 
blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken hair roots. This 
causes the hair to grow. It is the simple, common-sense 


principle of PHYSICAL CULTURE, applied to the scalp. 
Our Guarantee (Backed by the Bank): 


We will send you by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, allowing 
you ample time to prove its virtue and all we ask of you is to deposit 
the price of the appliance in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis during 
the trial period, subject to yous own order. If you do not cultivate 
a sufficient growth of hair to convince you that this method is effec- 
tive, simply notify the bank and they will return your deposit. 


A sixteen page book, illustrated, will be sent you free. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP COMPANY 








St. Louis 











636 Fullerton Building 
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Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Can’t Sink 
Staunchly built of strong, rigid steel plates with air chambers in each end like a life boat, they are buoyant—strong—safe— 
speedy—as much better than a wooden boat as a steel freyhound is better than a wooden schooner. They don’t leak—crack—dry 
out—wear out or become waterlogged and can’t sink because of the air chambers. All boats sold direct and fully guaranteed. 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
Mullins Steel Motor Boats are elegantly equipped, torpedo stern motor boats—not row boats with motors in them. 
Motor Boats, 16 foot, 1 h. p. $135; 18 foot, 3 h. p. $240. Row Boats, $20 up 

Catalogue of all styles sent on request. 

my, (The Steel Boat Builders) 119 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


The W. H. Mullins Compa 
Mem 

































One of the 
Greatest Engineering Feats 


of the Century 


is the bridge across the waters of the Great 
Salt Lake, between Ogden, Utah, and Lucin, 
Nevada, known as the Ogden-Lucin ‘‘Cut- 
Off.’ 103 miles in length—73 miles on land 
and 30 miles of trestle work and fill-ins. 

To see this wonderful achievement be 


sure your ticket reads over the 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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THE NORTH COAST EMPIRE 


(Continued from page 18) 











Portland was the ideal and logical centre for the Lewis and Clark com- 
memoration. Every American is compelled to pass through our great wonder- 
land to reach it, and the fair ground itself centres in superlative scenery. .The 
towering snow peaks of Mounts Hood, St. Helens, and Adams, linked by the 
long Cascade chain, put any artificial Tyrolean park to ridicule. Warships, 
ocean greyhounds, great trans-Pacific sailing vessels, and transcontinental 
palace trains, perpetually passing the exposition grounds, form a living trans- 
portation exhibit with which no other exposition has ever been able to compete. 

The exposition itself is small and unimportant after the great shows of Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, and St. Louis. Notwithstanding, the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion has a distinguishing individuality. The Forestry Building is a working 
exhibit of the great timber resources of the Northwest. Constructed of huge 
logs felled along the Columbia River, it is perhaps the most unique architectural 
creation ever seen at a public exposition. 

The water features, which so embellished the shows at Chicago, Buffalo, and 
St. Louis, have been enlarged upon at Portland, and the two hundred and 
twenty acres of Guild’s Lake will at night, by virtue of the submerged electric 
lamps, resemble a sea of phosphorescent water. 

The European, Oriental, Agricultural and Horticultural, Mining, and Gov- 
ernment Buildings, as well as the State’s Buildings and ‘‘The Trail’ (the 
‘Pike’ and ‘‘Midway”’ of 1905), will have their full quota of attractions, as 
every exposition goer knows. But the real Lewis and Clark Exposition is out- 
side the pine board fence. It is outside of Portland—it is more than Oregon. 
It is the whole great Empire of the North Coast States. The Rockies, the Yel- 
lowstone, the Columbia River, the Cascades, Alaska, Puget Sound, the Yosem- 
ite, Crater Lake, the Pacific Coast, and the greatest industrial growth ever 
developed in a quarter of a century make up the real exposition, and no 
American can afford to miss it. The lath-and-plaster palace at Portland is 
but an embellished terminal, a thing to create cheap rates and to induce 
every American to go and see his own. 


Oregon Not All Stolen 


Oregon has for years been afflicted with a cancer known as the land con- 
science. It has fastened itself upon its highest as well as its humblest citizens. 
But there is yet good land in Oregon that has not been stolen, and the judicial 
disinfectant which the United States Government is now applying is fast re- 
claiming much of the land that was ‘‘appropriated.’’ The patriarchal beards 
were wise enough to lay claim toa good thing. Oregon isa great State. As 
an agricultural State it is as old and well tried as Minnesota, Kansas, or Ne- 
braska. The Willamette River Valley is a matchless farming land. It was 
the Mecca of ambitious agriculturists before gold was discovered in California. 
The dairy products of that one valley alone amount to seven million dollars a 
year, and the prize beef at St. Louis last year came from there. It’s a country 
where the farm hands get ‘‘well fixed’’ so fast there is no one left to milk the 
cows. 

Coos County, Oregon, is typical of the enterprise, industry, and thrift of all 
the Northwestern States. There is a county of farmers and lumbermen with 
one hundred and twenty-five miles lying between it and the nearest railroad, 
and yet they erect at the Portland Fair a twenty-five thousand dollar building 
in which to exhibit their wares. What say you, Pike County, Indiana, to this? 
The banks of Oregon have deposits to the amount of $2,600 to every man, 
woman, and child within its borders, and Oregon is not the greatest of these 
States. 

The lumber industry of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon—still in its infancy 
—is the greatest in the history of our country, and will be sufficient when de- 
veloped to supply the building timber for all the world for centuries to come. 
Already Portiiad and the Puget Sound cities are the greatest lumber-shipping 
centres in the world. In every Cascade canyon will be heard the burr of the 
buzz and the band saws. Lewis and Clark found our exhaustless timber lands. 

But the greatest industrial conquest that has followed the trail of Lewis and 
Clark is the conversion of wasting mountain waters to the parched lands of the 
deserts. Irrigation is King. Ten — ago it was an experiment. To-day it 
is employing more than a billion dollars, and, though a giant, it has just begun 
to grow. It is the Antzus of American industry, doubling in power with every 
touch to earth. The hopeless interior of Oregon and Washington, as well as 
the great stretches of Idaho, are beginning to bloom. Wealth is being created 
from the great storehouses of water, sunshine, and soil. Five hundred thou- 
sand acres of Oregon’s arid land will be transformed to a garden this year 
alone. The United States will learn that it has a bigger use for its money than 
buying gold braid for tin soldiers; that it has yet room for the emigrant who 
comes to do and dare. Prosperity lies waiting on the desert. Where once 
roamed the savage half-starved Yakima, to-day stands a community more 
thickly settled by far than the farm regions of Rhode Island. Wenatchee, 
Ritzville, Kennewick, Lewiston, Missoula, and other horticultural centres are 
monuments to the marvels of the most ancient agricultural system which has 
been redemonstrated in Western America. When ten acres of land can yield 
@ profit under this system which two hundred acres will refuse to do in either 
New Jersey or Connecticut, the power of the ditch is proven, and either irri- 
gation will go east of the Mississippi or the people of the East will move to 
the Pacific Coast. 

It has been said that had the Pilgrim fathers sailed into Puget Sound New 
England would be a goat pasture to-day. Certainly with intensive farming 
under the ‘‘water-wealth’’ system there would have been little inducement to 
seek the stony Berkshire Hills. 


. Ornamental Pickles 


2very well-regulated New England home has one best parlor which is only 
opened for the preacher’s call. On the marble centre-table is a glass-eovered 
ase of wax flowers. That centre-table in Idaho or Washington holds a 
huge glass jar of pickled fruit, the pride of every grower. It is more the prod- 
lict of brain than hand. It is the insignia of not only a new agricultural, 
but a new social and economic era. Washington will some day be the home 
of ten millions of prosperous people. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Oregon 
will follow, and the Southwest will come with them. The congestion of cities 
will dissipate over the wide free land. The whole State of Washington will 
some day have a house centred in a ten-acre yard. This is not the possibility 
of intensive and irrigated farming; it is the plain, unimaginative, stubborn 
probability. 

The President of the Ditch is a big man in the West. The ditch, like a 
railroad, is a great engineering feat. It clings to the sides of high cliffs, 
circles mountains, and tunnels through ranges, and it empties its burden over 
the earth’s brick-like crust; growing trees, ripening fruits, and yellowing 
grains; homes are builded, and the United States expands. The town last 
year that built along the ditch with three hundred people, and shipped a few 
crates of berries to Eastern markets, this year has expanded to thirteen 
hundred people, orders a train of cold storage-cars for their produce, and 
then wires Nat Goodwin an offer of a thousand dollars to stop off and give 
a one-night show. 

But the wonderland in which it all is set is the marvel of largest measure. 
Americans go to Switzerland to see glaciers, not knowing that we have greater 
ones right here at home. The largest cave in the world is found in Idaho. Its 
chambers are often as high as five to seven hundred feet, and thus far the over- 
whelming enormity of it has intimidated the most daring, and only thirty miles 
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From an actual photograph of Type VIII, Pope -Toledo, 30 H. P. Price $3,500. 
Gen. Horace Porter and Secretary in Tonneau. Taken in front of the home of Count 
and Countess Boni de Castellane, Paris, France, January 











Core. POPE, in speaking of automobiles, said recently in a characteristic speech: "Buy 

whatever automobile suits your fancy best. I shall insist that my factories build Pope Auto- 
mobiles as we have ALWAYS built bicycles—so GOOD that your own judgment is bound to 
make your selection a car with the word POPE on the name plate." 


If you invest $2,800 or more in an automobile, insist on 


DOUBLE DIRECT CHAIN DRIVE 


Because it gives you a solid rear axle—not BROKEN,— enables you to get more power TO THE 
WHEELS, ; enables you to readily change gearing to meet varying road conditions ; minimizes 





repair cost. ‘ ; 
P Get a copy of our 1905 catalogue. It contains a list of over 100 Pope- 


Toledo victories in speed, hill climbing and endurance contests. Describes: 


30 H.-P. Front Entrance, « * $3,209 
20 H.-P. Side “ 2 . - 2,800 
iE: - = = 3,500 
45H.-P. “ “ - - - 6,000 


Victoria or Canopy Top, $250 extra 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. Desk E 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 


Toledo, Ohio 
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A The only line operating through 
Ws daily trains Chicago to Portland without 
W/ change is the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
f/ North-Western Line, the route of the electric- 
/ lighted Overland Limited. Special low rates are 
in effect daily, via \ 


| (oy 


from all points, $56.50 round trip from Chicago via 
$ 50) any one of several direct routes through 
\ 62 Omaha or through St. Paul and Minne- / 
| ff 


apolis. $67.50 one way via California. 
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A rare opportunity to visit Colorado, the Black Hills, Yellow- 
\ stone Park, the Pacific Coast and Alaska at small expense. 
_ THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





















WATER WORKS FOR 
COUNTRY HOMES 


ENABLES THE COUNTRY RESIDENT 
TO HAVE CITY CONVENIENCES 


— T Where city water is not 
| available, the Burton Do- 
| mestic Water Supply 
1) Plant modernizes homes. 
| Bath, toilet room, wash 
! stands, kitchen sink, hot 
water heater, etc. Makes 
the home comfortable and 
sanitary. Adapted for any 










size residence, business 

= house or even small towns. 
i + I Hose attachments for 
ew d sprinkling lawn, etc. Watering stock on farms 
tom andranches, Affords splendid fire protection. 
Awarded two medals and diplomas by Worlds Fair 04. 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
Easy to install. Simple to operaté. Lasts a lifetime. 
Over 2,500 plants in successful operation. Costs $75 
and up. Write for complete descriptive matter. 

Cc. A. BURTON MACHINERY CO. 
201 Delaware Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Pony Rigs for Boys and Giris 
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in our famous Ton 


This pony trap, like all the other favorites y 
i je for durabilicy 


Pony Line, is a strictly } 
as well as comfort an 











senger trap, and can be « 
time. Our Pony Farm e West, and we 
make prompt shipments « h 
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cart and all the ii ully illustrated ogue, 
mailed free on request, is descriptive of ail Tony Pony Vehicles 


Michigan Buggy Co., 23 O,fice Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















quired to putup. Skedoodle 


rH 
skill re 
Lamps by mail $1.00, Skedoodle Plug 
(holds any electric bulb and winks it) 7 
cents. Prices and circulars on request. 
Agents wanted in every town. 
THF PHELPS COMPANY 

39 State St., Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 











Summer Resort ‘twixt Town and Country 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
This elegant modern Hotel is built of stone and pressed 


brick. Has 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 450 large, elegant rooms. 220 private baths. 
Tempting table. Only 10 minutes’ ride to city’s shop- 
ping and theatre center, Send for free Il/ustrated Booklet 


51st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago 



























Speci MARINE 
i REGAL enaine 
for that new boat. Four Cycle Automo. 
bile Type with Jump Spark ignition. 
Single Cylinder rated 1144, 3 P.: 





and Double Cylinder 15 H 





COLDWATER, MICH. 














SQUABS «=i: Fi 


market when four weeks old. 
r8 to 10 





HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Rox R Lindenburst, N. Y. 














. 
Lee’ Mount Birds 
and animals. A delightful work for Men, 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned during 
spate time, Fascinating, profitable. Adorn 
home, den and office with beautiful specimens. 
Thousands of successful students. Standard 
methods, highest references. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Our new catalog Absolutely 
Free, Write for one today, The N.W. Bchool 
of Taxidermy, 5 A Street, Omaha, Neb. 


STEEL SWINGS 

















t of all, Room for 9. The only screech- 
. Roller bearing. Springs all over 
i Fine lawn ornament. 





Po you want One at Cost? 
D. H. BAUSMAN 
Co., Dept.Col.,B Pa. 


Satine 
25 small shells, all different, 
postpaid, 5c, Illustrated book 
describing hundreds of 
rare and benutiful shells FL@E 


IOWA BIRD 0O., DES MOINES, IOWA 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties, Gives reasonable prices for stock and 
eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice, etc. ‘is 


Rich canopy. 
Ne, r Write today. 
tI +, 

















B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


that PROTECT 


book only 10 cents. 
72-p. Book Mailed Free, 


PAT E N T Established 1869. 


R.S8. @A. 5B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON,D.C. 


UL 
ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS EARN $25 to $100 
a week. Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Commercial Illustrating’’ 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 2,500 graduates. 
The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for our booklet, it is 
MUSIC LI SSONS free. It tells how to learn 
to play any instrument. 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write Ameri- 
can School’ of Music, 301 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


STAMMERING CURED 


hy natural method. Send for special rates and particulars. 
U. 8. INSTITUTE, 479K Bergen St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 





























NORTH COAST EMPIRE 


(Continued from page 25) 


THE 














Let's send I-R Catalogue, and we'll give you 
I-R Compirecors cn arcef! ros s only charge for both 
is postage, three Z-ceptstamps. Ask for No. 400. IAN WEA, Phila., Pa. 
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of its underground course has been explored. Perhaps no country abroad, even 
Italy and Switzerland, can match the wonderful lakes and rivers and mountains 
of Idaho alone. The ride from Wallace to Spokane over the Coeur d’Alene lake 
is not surpassed even by the environs of Lake Como. The Japanese themselves 
admit that Tacoma is as majestic as their own sacred Fujiyama, and Mount 
Hood is a monarch that no poet can half begin to reach. As the Hungarian 
Commissioner to the Lewis and Clark Exposition surveyed the City of Roses 
from the heights of Portland’s western hills, looked across the Columbia’s broad 
green valley to the snow-capped peaks of St. Helens, Adams, and Hood, he 
shook his head and said, ‘‘What I can not see is why the American people 
go to Switzerland to see the mountains. It is foolish for them to do so, for 
they have a country so much more beautiful right here at home. I wish I 
could live here always.” 

The navigable waters of the Columbia River flow through two thousand 
three hundred and fifty miles of marvelous and gigantic scenery. Snow-capped 
peaks slope down to the river’s edge, great palisades wall the river in deep 
gorges, and waterfalls from eight hundred to a thousand feet in height plunge 
over the towering basalt formations. Massive rocks resembling huge medieval 
fortresses stand like monitors on the river’s course. Through the breaks in 
the rugged rocky hills are seen glimpses of the fertile valleys. Through the 
wonderful Walla Walla land this great river and its principal tributary, the 
Snake, flow through great expanses of waving wheat. No river in the world 
is so diversified in its scenery and no watercourse is half so wonderful. 

“See once Columbia’s scenes, then roam no more; 
No more remains on earth for mortal eyes.”’ 


But there yet remains the Valley of the Yosemite; Mount Shasta, the grand 
guardian of northern California, and, greatest of all, the Yellowstone, the peer- 
less wonder of the world. Writers have toured the globe to see it and there 
laid down their pens. As Kipling has said, ‘‘Eyes may see, but it never can 
be told.”’. That such a resourceful country, abounding in such natural wonders, 
should have become ours through the persistent faith and dogged perseverance 
of Meriwether Lewis and William Clark a century ago, should be the source of 
greatest gratitude in every patriot’s heart, and the American who in quest of 
recreation and wisdom has been to Europe twice and never been to our Pacific 
seaboard once should realize that he is a fool. 

The Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland is great because of all it sig- 
nifies. Let us not forget that a hundred years ago Briton and Frenchman and 
Spaniard were hammering at our gates. In our abundance and luxury let us 
recount those rugged days when Indians beleaguered our wooden castles and 
wolves pawed our cabin doors. It required "hero stuff to build our North Coast 
Empire, and upon an immortal four will ever rest that glory? Thomas Jefferson, 
the nation builder; Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, the Empire hunters, 
and the red-skinned girl Sacajawea, who led them to their conquest. In all 
the annals of history there is no story to parallel that of the Indian bird- 
woman who more than once saved the heart of that great enterprise from swift 
decay, and even denied her own papoose the long-saved crusts that the strength 
of our color-bearers might not fade. With outstretched arm she led a hostile 
race that they might build great cities over the graves of her kind. But for 
her the turrets and towers that rose along the trail might to-day fly the bunting 
of a foreign flag. She was the silent, faithful, untiring pathfinder who led the 
Stars and Stripes up Missouri’s waters, over the great Rocky divide, and down 
the ‘‘Sunset River’’ to the great father of seas that white children might some 
day sing the song she herself had loved long before its words were framed, 
‘‘My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land of liberty.’’ She, like Columbus, believed 
that ‘‘One day with life and heart is more than time enough to find a world.”’ 
Into the heart of Jefferson’s brave explorers she kept that spirit aflame. And 
so we celebrate. RICHARD LLoyD JONES. 





THE SLEEPERS WAKE 


(Continued from page 17) 
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into several blocks of Broad Street, and was an outpouring almost unique 
for white-hot, genuine civic spirit that meant business with ballot or bayonet. 
Just how Philadelphia felt on the night of May 26 is reflected in these words 
from the address of former Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith, a Repub- 
lican, and the editor of the Philadelphia ‘‘Press’’: 

“You are justified in saying to your representatives: ‘You can not safely 
betray us. We demand that you shall stand with the people against the plun- 
derers. We shall observe the law. We shall respect the restraints of an 
orderly community. But if you persist in trying to bind us in the grasp of 
bandits, we shall show you how self-respecting and self-defending men can 
deal with you. Make your choice.’ ”’ 

On that night the ‘‘honor roll’ included the names of twenty-two Common 
Councilmen and seven Select Councilmen who had deserted the Machine, 
won over by personal pressuré, by the ‘‘social boycott,’’ by the influence of 
their constituents, to whom they had never before paid any heed. The Mayor 
needed a total of nineteen more votes to uphold his coming veto. He was 
sure to get them within the next five days. On this Friday he was fairly 
mobbed when he appeared on the street. No citizen of Philadelphia has been 
more honored by spontaneous tribute of the crowds. From the windows of 
the offices in the Betz Building, ‘‘Izzy’’ Durham, a beaten Boss, saw John 
Weaver, ‘‘his Mayor,"’ fight a way through shouting thousands. 


Smashed Overnight 


The victory came on Saturday, May 28, when the U. G. I. Company with- 
drew its offer to pay the city $25,000,000 for the privilege of extending its lease 
fifty-three years after its termination in 1927. President Dolan of the Gas 
Company tried to persuade Durham to keep his word and jam the bill through 
in the face of the revolution. But Durham saw clearly that such folly would 
wreck his Machine beyond repair, and he advised surrender. It was his one 
shrewd stroke, for it was thus made to appear that the Gas Company had 
struck its colors to popular opinion. But Durham’s attempt to “save his 
face’’ was futile. Two days later, the Vares, two brothers who have held the 
southern part of the city in the hollow of their hands for the Machine, came out 
for the Mayor. The rout was complete. 

Weaver was sobered by the size of his victory. He said to an adviser: 
“Tam afraid this means danger. I don’t know what it means. It can’t be 
that we have really smashed them almost overnight.”’ 

Nevertheless, John Weaver, for whom theclergy were praying three months 
ago that the Lord would give him moral courage and backbone, is at the 
head of the Republican organization of Philadelphia, Mayor in fact, and the 
biggest man in the Keystone State. The grafters were not only routed but 
despoiled. Confident of success, leaders, councilmen, lieutenants had bought 
U. G. I. Company stock at 120, and saw it crash down to 103. This disaster 
“‘broke’’ some of the fattest purses within the shadow of City Hall. Mayor 
Weaver has until 1907 to build uphis organization. Around him will rally the 
bulk of the Republican and Independent forces. 





IMPROVE 
YOUR FACE 


My book, “MAKING FACES,” is 
an instructive and illustrated book- 
let, showing how by a few simple ex- 
ercises one can in a short time make 
the face beautiful and wonderfully 
expressive. A practical new method 
for removing hollow cheeks, wrin- 
kles, hatchet chins, care-worn looks, etc. Amusing 
as well as instructive. Nothing like it ever offered 
the public before. Postpaid to any address for 25c. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER: 

I will send m bey eee series of books, The 
Chest, Making Faces, Development of the Neck 
Muscles, How to Beautify the Eyes, and my Chart 
Course, regular price $1.25, on receipt of $1.00 


Address PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
School of Physica] Culture 
NEW YORK CITY 
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$ With our large 
Special Offer! free catalog we 
send you the biggest buggy bargain 
of the year. We tell you how to get 
AT Ia% ? the best at a remarkable sav- 
ose, a. ry BZ ing. We are bona-fide manu- 
Gis, aS ese facturers and sell direct at 
CRIN YZ NY factory prices. 26 years ex- 
oa hes perience back of every 
vehicle. Open Buggies from $22.50 up, Top Buggies 


27.90 up, Surrey $42.00 up, Wagons $33.90 up, Harness 
‘vite for free Money Saving C 








-30 oP. ‘atalog. 
U. 8. BUGGY & CART CO., Sta. 531, Cincinnati, Ohio 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 

Handsome, durable. — 

Cheaper than a wood 

fence. Special induce- 

ments to church and 
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ot LE PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


Laat a «6No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No sedi- 
oe) 





—— ment—will not spoil nor discolor the finest papers. 
Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 5c., or sent by mail 
for 10c. ; also half. pints, pints and quarts. 
Le PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 
2 oz, size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
Le PAGE’S GLUE Strongest in the world. 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


130 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 














Agents Earn 


$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
emblems lodges, societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 
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RNAMENTAL FENCE 
Cleverly combining Grace, Strength, and Durability. Moderate in 
cost. Sold direct toyou, Catalogue Free. Box 307. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Ind. 


























FEED YOUNG GIRLS 

Must Have Right Food While Growing 

Great care should be taken at the crit- 
ical period when the young girl is just 
merging into womanhood that the diet 
shall contain all that is upbuilding, and 
nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being 
formed and if formed of a healthy, sturdy 
character, health and happiness will fol- 
low; on the other hand unhealthy cells 
may be built in and a sick condition 
slowly supervene which, if not checked, 
may ripen into a chronic disease and 
cause life-long suffering. 

A young lady says: 

‘Coffee began to have such an effect on 
my stomach a few years ago, that I was 
compelled to quit using it. It brought on 
headaches, pains in my muscles, and 
nervousness. 

“I tried to use tea in its stead, but found 
its effects even worse than those I suffered 
from coftee. Then for a long time I drank 
milk alone at my meals, but it never 
helped me physically, and at last it palled 
on me. A friend came to the rescue with 
the suggestion that I try Postum Coffee. 

“IT did so, only to find at first, that I 
didn’t fancy it. But I had heard of so 
many persons who had been benefited by 
its use that I persevered, and when I had 
it brewed right found it grateful in flavor 
and soothing and strengthening to my 
stomach. I can find no words to express 
my feeling of what I owe to Postum Food 
Coffee! 

“In every respect it has worked a won- 
derful improvement—the headaches, ner- 
vousness, the pains in my side and back, 
all the distressing symptoms yielded to 
the magic power'of Postum. My brain 
seems also to share in the betterment of 
my physical condition; it seems keener, 
more alert and brighter. I am, in short, 
in better health now than I ever was be- 
fore, and Iam sure I owe it to the use of 
your Postum Food Coffee.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. é 
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It’s aif in the OLDSMOBILE 


. 


Just think a moment: Do you 
buy a particular car because of a peculiar 
spring adjustment, a few pounds more or 
less of weight, the motor, the transmission, 
or the carburetor equipment alone, or 
because of the complete co-ordination of 
every part to every other’part, and the way 
each part does its work—1in short, a car 
that is built to run and does it. 


Satisfactory service means: 
Reasonable cost of maintenance. freedom 
from any tendency to get out of order, 
durability to stand the wear and tear of 
use; power to climb hills, and take you 
along as fast as you want to go. Then, 
too, your car must be easy to start and 
easy to stop—always under perfect control. 
It must be dependable in emergencies. It 
must leave you nothing to watch but the 
road. 


The Oldsmobile is a recognized 


public utility—as indispensable as the tele- 
phone, the typewriter or sewing machine. 
It fits into your requirements as a business 
or professional man, as well as into the 
average vocket-book. 


For runabout service you can 
find no equal to the Oldsmobile Standard 
Runabout of 7 h. p._ Its single cylinder 
horizontal motor gives durability with free- 
dom from complication. The two cars in 
which Megargel of Buffalo, and Huss of 
Detroit, are racing from New York City 
to Portland, Oregon, for a prize of $1,000, 
are stock cars of this type, differing in no 
particular from the thousands of these cars 
now in daily use. When you invest $650 


in a car which can successfully stand the 
strain of a 3,500-mile race across the 
American continent, under all kinds of road 
and weather conditions, you will get pretty 
satisfactory returns for daily use. 


For touring service the Olds- 
mobile Touring Car, at $1,400, is a prime 
favorite. In design it is distinctive; in con- 
struction strong and substantial. Its 20 h. p. 
two-cylinder motor gives ample speed. It 
has side entrance tonneau, tilting steering 
post, and all the latest Oldsmobile improve- 
ments. You will find it a tremendous hill 
climber. 


F or commercial purposes 
our Standard Delivery Car and Ten Pas- 
senger Wagonette, both of 16 h. p., are 
meeting with substantial success, the former 
appealing to the enterprise and thrift of 
merchants in all lines of business, while the 
latter opens a hitherto untouched field in 
the establishment of transportation lines in 
towns too small for street cars, or for stage, 
resort and depot service. In every locality 
there are opportunities yet undeveloped, and 
it will pay you to write us for information. 


If you need a Cal for everyday 
business use, for pleasure, for commercial 
service, of as an investment, you will get 
satisfaction in the Oldsmobile. You will 
find much valuable information in Catalogue 
“R,” which we will send on request. The 
opportunity is yours. Write today. 


Send 25 cents for one year’s trial subscription to Motor 
Talk, a handsome illustrated monthly devoted to automobiling. 
Subscriptions sent now will receive free the March, April and 
May numbers containing the first three installments of the 
practical series on “The How and Why of the Automobile.” 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


























